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BELFAST 


Ginger Ale 
still the best non-alcoholic drink ever devised by man; 
but there is nothing to prevent the discreet addition 
of a little good whisky. 


Lime Juice Cordial 


A cool, clean drink —blends _ pertectly 


with gin. 


Sparkling Grape Fruit 
A delicious all-the-year-round beverage made from 


the pure juice of selected fruit and refined cane sugar. 
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THE “ ARETHUSA” iS STILL HELPING POOR a 
BOYS TO BECOME COOD SAILORS 


Many ‘‘ Arethusa” boys are now officers 
in the Royal and Merchant Navies 


IMMEDIATE FINANCIAL HELP VITALLY NEEDED 





THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(Founded 1843) 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 








President: H.R.H THE OUKE OF KENT, K.G 
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THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING 
THOROUGHLY 
PROTECTED 


To all those who have to face 
weather most testing it is im- 
perative to wear a weatherproof 
of greatest reliability. To econ- 
omise in price may bring very 
serious discomfort. Effecting a 
small saving in expenditure at 


great cost to security is a poor 





economy. 
The Burberry, The World’s 
Best Weatherproof, preserves 


good health and provides the 





greatest security and comfort- 


ing warmth under the most 


For A.R.P. 


testing conditions. 


The safeguard to be trusted 
above all others where exposure 
to the weather has to be faced 
under the most adverse circum- 
| stances is The Burberry. 

It defies heavy rains and cold- 
est winds whilst its naturally 
ventilating qualities prevent 
overheating so that it maintains 
a health giving glow of com- 
forting warmth with security 
against wet underwear in the 
and 


most testing 


trying 
conditions. 
There is nothing like The 


Burberry for healthful com- 





forting warmth and complete 


When writing for 


protection during long years 
‘ further particulars 


of the most arduous service. please quote N.6. 





WARNING 


No garment or material, unless it is the manufacture or merchandise of 
Burberrys Limited, may be described as “BURBERRY,” a Registered Trade 
Mark protected all over the world. 

N.B.— Proceedings will be taken against offenders using the word *Burberry”’ 
wrongfully, whether with or withouc knowledge. 











Telegrams : 


BURBERRYS... 


Burberry, Lesquare, London. Telephone : WHItehall 3343 


HAYMARKET 
LONDON, S.W.1 
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THE NEW CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF: GENERAL SIR JOHN DILL, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
WHO SUCCEEDS GENERAL SIR W. EDMUND IRONSIDE. 


General Sir John Dill, whose appointment coincided with that of General the K.C.B 
Sir W. Edmund Ironside to be Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces, has hitherto | the General served in the Boer War, 
been known to the public principally for his strong hand in Palestine, where Allenby and Haig. 
he was Commander of the British Forces in 1936-7. He was at one time the | Major-General 
civil as well as the military commander. When he came back he was given | France as Commanding Officer of the 


and took over the Aldershot Command. Born in Ulster in 1881, 


and in the last was on the staffs of 
He was Commandant of the Staff College in 1931, became 
in 1930, Lieutenant-General in 1936 In September he went to 


First Army Corps. (Photograph, Lafayette.) 
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RAVELLING down to my home in the train on 
a recent Saturday evening, I looked up from 
the paper and its gloomy news of battle and suspense, 
and saw men in white flannels playing cricket in a 
meadow. It was like coming out of a long tunnel: 
the body of England was in danger, but its soul, one 
felt, was safe. Drake was finishing his game. A 
foreigner would probably have been shocked: and 
would have set down what he saw to lack of patriotism, 
or even to decadence. The country was in danger : 
the flannelled fools were at 
the wicket. Yet probably 
every one of the twenty- 
two men—many of them 
almost certainly soldiers— 
engaged in mimic contest 
on that swiftly passing lawn 
of green, cared as much 
for his country and the issue 
of its fate as the most 
ardent foreign patriot. Called 
upon for a_ specific task, 
he would have been ready 
to do anything, as_ his 
countrymen and companions 
in France were doing, to 
serve England. Not being 
called upon at that moment, 
and it being Saturday 
afternoon, he was playing 
cricket. , 


That we as a nation have 
been guilty of many faults 
of blindness, apathy and 
self-satisfaction in recent 
years is tragically undeniable. 
No nation in prosperity has 
ever been free from such 
faults. But I do not regard 
the Englishman’s capacity 
for temporary absorption in 
sport as a fault. It does not 
necessarily keep him from 
the more important tasks 
of his life when they arise. 
If at times he has been too 
much absorbed in sport it 
has been because those tasks 
have not been afforded him; 
and for lack of them, he has 
filled in his time with his 
favourite games, so absorbing 
surplus energies. That the 
English commercial class 
since 1919 have thought too 
much about golf and the 
English artisan class about 
football-poolsand greyhound- 
racing has been due to the 
fact that there has 
something fundamentally 
wrong with the trend of 
English commerce and crafts- 
manship. Under a warped 
and defective system the 
energies of our people have 
not been properly directed 
into their work and have 
therefore inevitably and 
naturally flowed into their 
play. We 


been 


seemed to become 


; THREE LEADERS OF 
a race who, for the time GENERAL WEYGAND 
being, lived only for inn 
Saturday. But this was 


not because there 


was anything wrong with our 
Saturdays, but because there was something wrong 
with our other days. Saturday merely helped to 
fill a vacuum, 


There was nothing wrong with the sport itself 
or with the spirit in which it was played. The news- 
papers, with their inevitable weakness for trying to 
find significance in the ephemeral, may have suggested 
that the English on Saturdays were obsessed with a 
passionate desire to break records or win trophies in 
vital and almost epoch-making international contests. 
But the ordinary Englishman was not really con- 
cerned with anything of the kind His addiction to 


ports remained what it had always been—a course 


FRANCE 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of entertainment. Despite every inducement to 
become a professional, he persisted—frequently at the 
cost of his own defeat by more serious foreign sports- 
men—in remaining an incorrigible amateur. He 
played and watched his games for the purposes of 
enjoyment and recreation. And recreation, under- 
stood literally, means to re-create. 


It is this process of recreation that makes the 
English love of sport so healthy and valuable an 





WHOSE RESOLUTION HAS NOT 


attribute. It is a national asset. It cannot by itself 
win a war or repair a neglected imperial heritage, or 
rebuild a better and happier Britain. But it can 
facilitate these great ends by perpetually renewing 
the spirits, bodies and minds of the men and women 
who are called upon to fulfil them. A man who has 
played village cricket in the sun and fresh air on 
Saturday afternoon will, other things being equal, 
work wi’.. a greater gusto at his allotted task on the 
other week-days. His mind and his limbs are loosened 
and relaxed and by being so become fitter for the 
serious business of life. 


Never is this more true than in the hour of test 
and adversity. It may very well be that in the weeks 





or months of supreme strain and effort that lie ahead 
of us, there will be no time or scope even for the most 
momentary recreation : work will absorb every waking 
second of our rallied and mobilised energies. It will 
be then that we shall reap the full spiritual and bodily 
benefit of past recreation. We shall find that we have 
reserves of latent energy and courage: our batteries, 
as it were, will have been amply charged. I can well 
recall a young German on a visit to England telling 
me how struck he had been by the atmosphere of 
latent reserve which he felt 
the Englishman, unlike his 
own countrymen, enjoyed, 
especially the country 
Englishman. I knew when 
he said this that he was 
secretly testing his country’s 
strength against ours: won- 
dering whether in the last 
resort the balance between 
Germany’s preparedness and 
surface efficiency and 
Britain’s apathy, on which 
the German militarists have 
been counting, might not 
be redressed by this hidden 
reserve in the English 
character. Wellington was 
thinking of the same 
attribute when he said that 
the Battle of Waterloo was 
won on the Eton playing- 
fields. 


Somewhere in his writings, 
George Santayana, discuss- 
ing the Englishman, remarks 
that ‘“‘ he carries the English 
weather in his heart wher- 
ever he goes, and it becomes 
a cool spot in the desert and 
a steady and sane oracle 
amongst all the deliriums of 
mankind.’ The threatened 
Englishman never needed it 
more than at the present 
time. It is a temper of 
spirit—sane, gentle, firm and 
humorous—that arises in 
part from this unshakable 
habit of recreation, of re- 
newing exhausted nerves and 
sinew by healthy and natural 
processes. ‘‘ Never,’ San- 
tayana continues, “‘ since the 
heroic days of Greece has the 
world had such a sweet, 
just, boyish master. It will 
be a black day for the human 
race when scientific black- 
guards, conspirators, churls 
and fanatics manage to 
supplant him.” 





And whenever the chance 
arises to do so without relin- 
quishing essential work, it 
is good that an Englishman 
should continue to play 
cricket and any other game 
that can calm and _ fortify 


FLINCHED IN THE HOUR OF UTMOST PERIL: 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ALLIED ARMIES; M. REYNAUD, THE PREMIER ; his heart. He should do 
MARSHAL PETAIN, MINISTER OF NATIONAL DEFENCE (RIGHT).  (Keystone.) so even when the sky is 


falling. So the 
on the sea-wet rock sat down and combed their 
hair. Every man who loves his country or has 
suffered in her hour of danger knows the feeling of 
sickening shock and anxiety that can stop the heart 
at the word of ill tidings. He feels dazed and half 
paralysed: mind and body refuse to obey him and 
he seeks automatically for refuge in oblivion and 
inertia. That is the moment for which a ruthless 
enemy looks in his attempt to cause paralysis and 
panic among all who dare resist him. The man 
who, in the dark hour when he has to stand and 
wait, can turn that hour to use by recreating his 
own threatened forces of resistance, is not wasting 
his time. He is digging trenches against the enemy 
and against all adversity. 


Spartans 
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DISRUPTING NAZI COMMUNICATIONS: R.A.F. BOMBS ON LORRIES SIDINGS. 





A TYPE OF OPERATION IN WHICH THE R.A.F. HAS BEEN REPEATEDLY BRILLIANTLY SUCCESSFUL, IN THE FACE OF INTENSE 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT FIRE AND FIGHTER OPPOSITION: A MAGNIFICENT AIR PHOTOGRAPH OF BOMBS BURSTING ON A NAZI COLUMN 
IN A SMALL TOWN IN FRANCE; WITH OTHER BOMBS ACTUALLY IN THE AIR. 


Prominent among factors working in favour of the Allies in the west has been the bridges and road bridges were everywhere attacked, and German troop concentrations 
individual superiority of R.A.F. and French airmen and the long series of successful received frequent attentior This photograph shows with extraordinary clarity an 
attacks upon enemy communications by Bristol.** Blenheims"’ and Fairey “ Battles,"’ by operation against a German transport column on a road Part of the long line of 
French machines and by our night bombers. Troop trains and railway junctions in 150 vehicles passing through a small town or village (lower left) is completely lost in 
Germany and in German occupied areas of Belgium and France have been incessantly the smoke f bursting bombs Bombs are bursting to the right, and above the 
attacked. Another frequent objective was enemy motorised columns, the French town and in the railway yards near by, and another “ stick f bombs can actually 


being very successful in using ** moteur-canon"’ shells against such targets Pontoon be seen in the air, plunging towards the railway yards British Official Photograps.) 
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A WELL-KNOWN FACTORY NEAR PARIS HAS TURNED TO THE PRODUCTION 
VULNERABILITY IS REDUCED GREATLY 


Before the war this factory was producing motor-cars. the metal thickness where it is required, reducing vulnerability to a minimum 
who clearly possesses extraordinary drive and versatility, has set his workers and allowing space to be used to the utmost advantage. The tank weighs 
to the production of machine-guns, tanks, cross-country “liaison "’ vehicles, 12 tons. In our illustration we show a partially finished tank being pushed 
cross-country tractors and a semi-automatic anti-tank gun. The tank, which over its own caterpillar tracks, which are then wrapped over the toothed 
carries a crew of two, driver and gunner, is claimed to be a revolution in driving wheels and coupled together. As soon as this operation is completed 
this weapon of warfare It is the design of a Frenchman, based on an entirely the tank engine roars into life, and the machine, for the first time, moves 
new conception. The method of construction permits the designer to place off under its own power to another part of the building, where the final 


SINCE THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 


The English manager, 
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E: HIGH-SPEED PRODUCTION OF A FORMIDABLE 12-TON TANK. 


TRATED Lonpon News” By TERENCE CUNEO. 
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OF ARMAMENTS, AND NOTABLY OF A LIGHT TANK WHICH IS CLAIMED TO BE OF REVOLUTIONARY DESIGN. 


AND SPACE MORE ADVANTAGEOUSLY USED. 
Minister of Armaments, is quoted by the Industrial Correspondent of the 


stage of its completion is begun—that is, the fitting of the top deck and 

gun-turret. The workers of France, with the enemy at their gates, have not ‘** Daily Telegraph"’ as saying: ‘‘I am prepared to be placed in the pillory 
unnaturally seen more clearly the stark reality of war. Their application is for imploring the workers of France to toil harder and ever harder. Indeed, 
strengthened by memories of past invasions. The needs of the Services they I have said to them, ‘ When you are tired, start working again ! The reply 
regard as paramount. A military officer is in control of every factory and has been, *‘ We will die from hard work rather than lose the war and live 
workshop. It is the military, not the civil authority which releases men from under the heel of Germany!''’ The French Army demands the men first 
the Army for work in the arms industry. M. Raoul Dautry, the French and exempts them afterwards 
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THE DAY OF NATIONAL PRAYER: ROYALTY AND MINISTERS AT THE ABBEY. 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA OF THE NETHERLANDS 


OF WESTMINSTER AT THE ABBEY AFTER THE SERVICE ON THE DAY OF NATIONAL 
PRAYER, TO WHICH SHE ACCOMPANIED 


Ma, 


PHOTOGRAPHED WITH THE DEAN THE DEPARTURE 


THE MORNING SERVICE. 
WILHELMINA IN THE CHANCEL, 


OF THEIR MAJESTIES FROM WESTMINSTER 
THE KING, WHO SAT WITH THE QUEEN AND QUEEN 


IS IN THE UNIFORM OF THE R.A.F, 
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the King and Queen led their people in the Day of National Prayer 


was watched by a 
Empire, of their Allies, and of the cause in which 


many of whom 
they are united, 








ys 


Son 
anes 
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AMONGST THE WORSHIPPERS AT WESTMINSTER / \ MEMBERS OF THE WAR CABINET SAT IN THE CHOIR 


remained there throughout 
The Archbishop of Canterbury 


‘Lord, Thou has been 


the Government, 


He said we were 
part of the large congregation. All over the country leaders of civic life attended 
the head of their people. The arrival of their Majesties at the Abbey 


. will bring calmness, courage, 


in an hour darkened 
the mere act 
(Photographs by Topical and C.P.) 
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THE ROYAL LEADER OF A UNITED EMPIRE OF 500,870,000 PEOPLE, 


As during the critical phases of the last titanic struggle with 
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King, 
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in these present days of peril the united peoples of the free British Common- 
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rable broadcast on 
us 


German aggression, 
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Empire Day, 
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LONDON 


INVOLVED IN A DECISIVE STRUGGLE WITH NAZI 
AMBITIONS, WHO BROADCAST A STIRRING MESSAGE “TO ALL MEN OF VISION AND GOODWILL ’’ ON MAY 24. 


be mistaken: it 
is the overthrow, complete and final, of this 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 






































“DELICIOUS IS YOUR SHELTER TO THE SOUL.” 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc. 


HE bursting into life of the trees in my neighbour- 
hood this year was surprisingly sudden. In the 
space of about three days. their bare boughs had 
clothed themselves with a veil of tender green and 
transformed the roads into leafy glades. Around 





Norfolk, is said to have been an old tree at the time 
of the Norman Conquest. There are cedars on 
Mount Lebanon from 600 to 800 years old. 

Of the conifers, so far as I can gather, little is 
known as to their age. The Great Wellingtonia is 
said to have a span 
of life of 1100 years : 
quite a _ venerable 
antiquity ! The great 
height and_ great 
circumference at- 
tained by trees is, 
we may surely say, 
the outcome of a 
great age. As 
touching the height 
of some trees, this 
is probably _ re- 
strained, as a rule, 
where the energies 
of growth are drawn 
upon in producing a 
great girth. Ehere 
is said to be a 
chestnut (Castanea 
vesca) on Mount 
Etna which has a 
girth of 180 ft. ; and 
a plane - tree 
(Platanus) in Con- 
stantinople with a 
diameter of nearly 


I, ALWAYS A FAVOURITE WITH POETS AND PAINTERS BECAUSE OF ITS BEAUTY, 


STATELINESS AND STRENGTH, AND OFTEN EMPLOYED IN THE SCRIPTURES AS A 
SYMBOL OF POWER, PROSPERITY AND LONGEVITY: THE FAR-FAMED CEDAR OF 


LEBANON (CEDRUS LIBANI), 


In a wild state, where it grows in clusters with others of its kind, it develops a mast-like stem 
crowned at the top with branches. But in gales, or with low, widespread branches laden with 
snow, disaster is always liable to overtake it. 


my paddock there was the same touch, as it were, of 
a magic wand, though the walnut-tree is still bare 
(May 12), and it will be one of the first to lose its 
leaves. The conifers, by contrast, always seem to 
be the same the year round. Yet they, too, give 
signs of the ferment of new life within them by the 
pale-green tufts at the ends of the boughs. 

What magician’s wand brought the “‘ deciduous,” 
leaf-shedding trees into being? Though a far less 
ancient group than the conifers, they have developed 
a conspicuously greater variety of form, size and 
coloration, while many bear trusses of gaily coloured 
flowers. But both these types agree in their sur- 
prisingly great longevity. Few members of the 
animal kingdom exceed a life of more than one hundred 
years. Now and again we hear of a man who has 
died at the age of a hundred and ten. But even 
Methuselah’'s ‘‘ nine hundred and ninety and nine 
years '’— recorded before the days of 
birth certificates—fade into insignific- 
ance compared with some trees. The 
celebrated baobab-tree (Adansonia 
digitata) is credited with 5000 years. 
The equally celebrated dragon - tree 
of Orotava has even been credited 
with a life of 6000 years; the plane 
of Bujukdere, on the Bosphorus, is 
supposed by some to have attained 
to 4000 years. There is no evi- 
dence in support of these estima- 
tions, but the extreme age of quite 
a number of trees has been, it 
is generally agreed, calculated with 
fair accuracy. Such, for example, 
as the cypress (Cupressus fastigata), 
3000 years; the yew (Taxus baccata), 
3000 years ; the oak, 3000 years; the 
chestnut, 2000 years—which seems 
an unusually great age for this tree ; 
but the chestnut of Tortworth is said 
to have been a sapling at the time 
of Egbert, let us say 1100 years ago. 
The Greendale Oak at Welbeck is 
believed to be 1500 years old. This 
is growing on the estate of the Duke 
of Portland; and a former Duke 
made a tunnel through the trunk 
through which a carriage and six 
horses and three horsemen riding 
abreast could pass! But it is now 
no more than a wreck of its former 
self. The Winfarthing Oak at Diss, 


HEATHS AND 


50 ft. The girth of 
the Greendale Oak, 
already mentioned, 
is given as 78 ft.; 
while the Merton 
Oak, in Norfolk, 
has a girth of 63 ft. 
The elm, at its best, 
may have a height 
of 120 ft. and a cir- 
cumference of 40 ft. 
And there are lime- 
trees (Tilia), we are 
told, in Lithuania, 
with a girth of 87 ft. 
But they are not 
remarkable for their 
height. This seems 





3. ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL OF OUR NATIVE TREES, THRIVING ON ROUGH 


SANDY GROUND: THE SCOTCH FIR (PINUS SYLVESTRIS), 
NORTHERN, ARCTIC, AND MOUNTAIN REGIONS, AND ALSO ON THE MOUNTAINS OF ITALY 


AND GREECE. 


The nature of the pine is to shed its lower branches; hence the wonderful dignity of this tree when seen 


wild, on the mountains. 


FOUND ALSO IN 


to attain its maximum among trees in the giant 
eucalyptus - trees of Australia, and the redwood and 
Wellingtonias of California (Sequoia), which may attain 
to over 300ft. The eucalyptus-trees of Western 
Australia are said to run toa height of from 400 to 500 ft. 
This may well be true if the Sequoias are, some of 
them, just over 1000 years old, as has been asserted. 

My paddock is surrounded by trees, and they are 
a great joy to me, summer and winter. But I have 
my favourites—the silver birch, acacia, hawthorn, 
laburnum, beech, and Scots-fir and yew. I wish I 
could add a fine old cedar of Lebanon. But all these 
have a splendour of their own. What agencies have 
determined their several peculiarities of form, the 
diversity shown in the nature of the bark and the 
shape of the leaves and the form of the flowers? I 
may be told “ environment.’’ But that answer affords 
only a convenient way of escaping a problem bristling 
with difficulties. What brought about the evolution 
of the “ flowering-plants ’’—using the term in a wide 
sense—from the much more ancient ‘“ conifers’ ? 
The rhododendrons in our gardens flower just as 
freely as they do in the Himalayas, for example, 
an “environment” very different from that of an 
English garden. This, of course, is not true of all 
plants brought from distant parts of the world and 
cherished among us for their beauty. Hence we have 
to distinguish between ‘“‘ hardy”’ and “ half-hardy”’ 
plants, which need special care in the winter. 

Some plants are notoriously difficult to rear in 
our gardens. And there are some which can be 
grown only in conservatories and hot-houses. These 





2. THE COMMON, OR BRITISH, OAK (QUERCUS 
PEDUNCULATA), ONE OF THE MOST VALU- 
ABLE AND, IN OLD AGE, MOST BEAUTIFUL 
OF OUR NATIVE TREES, THE EXTREME OF 
WHOSE LONGEVITY IS CALCULATED AT 
THREE THOUSAND YEARS. 
Apart from the evergreen oaks, of the sixteen 
other species two are British, the durmast oak 
(Q. sessiiflora) being also a native, with a straight 
and more cylindrical stem, of a deeper green, 
and with longer leaves than the commoner species. 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


are all plants which have become 
delicately adjusted to the temperature 
of their native wilds, and they cannot 
readjust themselves. 

What is meant by “ adjustment ”’ 
can readily be seen when we turn to 
flowers, and the insects which fertilise 
them. Their shapes and colours and 
time of opening—some only at night— 
all stand in very direct relation to their 
insect visitors. So much so is this the 
case that some seem to have, we might 
say, “‘ overstepped the mark.”’ The 
vucca-plant, for example, cannot get 
its seeds fertilised without the aid of 
the yucca-moth. The one is dependent 
for its very existence on the aid of the 
other. The fig is another. Some flowers, 
like double roses, have completely 
lost all power of producing seeds by 
transforming the stamens into petals 
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SAMUEL HOARE 
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SIR SAMUEL HOARE. ll MR. W. E. ROOTES. “ad 
Appointed his Majesty’s Ambassador Extra- : Appointed by the Minister of Supply chairman 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary on Special : of the Shadow Aero Engine Committee on the 
Mission in Spain. Lately Secretary of State : retirement of Lord Austin. President, Society 
for Air, an office he held before, 1922-24 and : of Motor Manufacturers and Traders and 
Nov. 1924-29. Has also held the portfolios 

for the India Office, Foreign Affairs, Admiralty, 








responsible for the great export drive recently 
undertaken by the British motor industry. 


























= — and Home Affairs. President, Lawn Tennis i Served during Great War in the R.N.V.R. as “ne 
Appointed. by Sir John, Dill VioeChict of the | ® eon oa ete corn LL | fesituiad Giaet Goan One, Hane P 
ppoint y Sir John Di i ief o e ie 2 a gi ppointec ief o sneral Staff, Home Forces. 
Imperial General Staff, the position he previously 


| filled himself. Aged fifty-seven. General Haining 
was in command of the British Forces in Palestine His achievement in withdrawing the British force 
and Transjordan in 1938, where there was much 

use of tanks in open fighting. Last year he 


from Central Norway without loss earned him 
7 the praise of Mr. Chamberlain. Is the youngest 
a became G.O.C.-in-C., Western Command. a { 


k ’ : of the newly-appointed Army leaders. 


Previously Commander, 18th Division. He is 
granted the Acting rank of l.ieutenant-General. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, WHO PREACHED THE SERMON AT THE 


SERVICE AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON THE DAY 
Taking as his text * 


MORNING 
OF NATIONAL PRAYER. 
‘Lord, Thou hast been our refuge from one generation to another,’’ the Arch- 








bishop of Canterbury preached the sermon at the morning service on the Day of National Prayer : 2... . a 
_ =? at Westminster Abbey on May 26, when the King and Queen, accompanied by Queen Wilhelmina  L* + 
CAPTAIN A. H. M. RAMSAY, M.-P. of the Netherlands, were present. ‘It will yet be proved,” he said, “that the spirit of free men : CAPTAIN VON RINTELEN. 
Fresident of the Right Club. Arrested on — is stronger than the subservience of men who are the mere cogs of the machine 4 


May 23 and lodged in Brixton Prison, with a 
right to make representations to the Advisory 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
Unionist Member for Peebles, South Mid- 
lothian, since 1931. Served European War 
in France. Aug. 1914-16; invalided, 1919. 


' 7% Chief of the German Naval Intelligence in the 

ttt ta tn a aaa tated United States during the last war; has been 

placed under detention in England. He was 

arrested at Bow Street after appearing before 

the London Regional Committee, which re- 

examines the cases of enemy aliens. For some 
years he has lived in England 
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MRS. CLIMPSON. 
Wife of Brigadier Climpson, Deputy Director of 
Salvation Army War Services. Reported killed in 
France, probably while she was serving refreshment 
to the troops. She and her husband went to France 
in December to assist in Salvation Army war work 
They were in charge of a centre in France during 
the last war 
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PRINCE BERNHARD (LEFT), CONSORT OF PRINCESS } ff PRINCE WILHELM OF PRUSSIA. ~~ THE LABOUR MINISTER ARRIVING FOR THE TRADES UNION 
JULIANA, DURING A VISIT TO THE FRENCH FRONT Has died in a military hospital near Brussels from CON FERENCE,WITH SIR THOMAS PHILLIPS,ON MAY 
z ' ound ved in t) d thi thr eld +h { their 
Previous to his visit to the front, Prince Bernhard had been in Paris wou tha Gh — = 6 — — a oe Nar no Two hundred unions were represented by over a sand e 
where he laid a wreath on the Tomb of France’s Unknown Soldier son of the Lerman ex" Town Ay a omy =e Np ° leaders at the conference called by the General Council of the Trades 
Jeath ¢ ‘ ro - 
This was after a visit undertaken on Queen Wilhelmina’s instructions wo a - wale vy hate web Hob i a soya “ Union Congress on May 25, in order that all the executive bodies 
the Dutch troops in Zeeland, to whom he explained why the fav url e grandson anc the og? ohenzoiem enter { the unions might hear jJetails of the scheme for the control of 
ecision had been taken to cease fighting in other D rts of Holland the German Army under the Nazi regime. Forfeited ndustry and la r. Mr. Bevin, Minister of Labour, spoke to the 
He is continuing to fight with the Netherlands Army 4 * uccession rights by marrying a commoner in 1% P ~ assembled delegates for an hour 
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ET us begin by a review of 
4 the events which have led 


to the present situation in 
northern France, Belgium and 
Holland. It is now clear that 


the Allies did not contemplate 
marching any considerable force 
into Holland in an attempt to 
stem the German invasion. 
Probably they considered that 
there would be no time, though doubtless, had 
Dutch resistance been more prolonged, they would 
have despatched reinforcements to Dutch ports. 
Their plan was to wheel left into Belgium from the 
point where the Meuse enters Belgian territory near 
Givet. They then took up positions on the principal 
Belgian line of defence, which followed the Meuse 
down to Namur, then crossed the plateau of Gem- 
bloux to the Dyle and so on to the neighbourhood 
of Antwerp. The French were to occupy the southern 
portion of this line, the British, generally speaking, 
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NORTHERN FRANCE, BELGIUM AND S.-E. ENGLAND: 


(Map based upon that in Vol 


the centre, and the Belgians the left. If the Belgians 
maintained their positions further forward and held 
the Albert Canal, well and good; the Allies main 
tained their freedom of action If, on the other 
hand, the Belgians were driven out of the Ardennes 
and the Albert Canal were turned, there would be 
good reason to hope that the German onslaught 
could be checked on the line described. The plan 
was put into effect, without serious interference 
Meanwhile, the first phase of the German plan 
was the obvious one which every serious commentator 
recognised at once. It was to force a way through 
south of the Dutch water defences to the coast, thus 
separating the Dutch and Belgian Armies, and then 
putting the former out of action. This part of the 
programme was accomplished much sooner than 
had been thought possible by a combination of 
various methods ‘Quislings "’ who seized bridges 
and sluices after, in) many cases, murdering the 


A MAP 
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of “ Military Operations; France and Belgium"; by Permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE DRIVE TO THE CHANNEL PORTS. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


guardians, parachute troops who took possession of 
nodal points, forces landed from troop-carrying air- 
craft, who arrived in strength sufficient to attack 
whole cities, and the threat of unlimited bombing 
of the civil population. But all that is well known 
now, and I need not dwell upon it further at the 
moment. What is much more interesting is the 
development of the second phase. It appears certain 
that the enemy knew the Allied plan and that, far 
from desiring to prevent its being put into operation, 
he actually encouraged it. He limited his bombing 





SHOWING ROADS AND RAILWAYS AND 


(APPROXIMATELY 300 FT.) ON THE CONTINENT IS TINTED. 


to what he considered would be the minimum 


necessary in order to prevent the Allies from smelling 
a rat. After he had turned the line of the Albert 
Canal he launched no more than what 
have been containing attacks 
Namur 


appear to 
anywhere north of 
He had got a large Allied force where he 
wanted it, and was now free to turn to the second 
phase. In this he was powerfully aided by the 
slackness and inefficiency which M. Reynaud has 
revealed in scathing terms, though we must give 
him credit for knowing which troops were designated 


to hold the Meuse south of Namur. He _ rushed 


mechanised forces and bridging material with amazing 
speed through Luxemburg, which he had seized with- 
out opposition as a preliminary step, and through 


the Ardennes, where the Belgian resistance seems 


to have been very speedily overwhelmed. It 


must 
be noted that though 


this is broken country, the 
few roads are good, and that the greater part of the 


THE PRINCIPAL CENTRES OF COMMUNICATION. LAND OVER 
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area is thickly wooded. The 
huge massif which the French 
forces on the Meuse looked 
upon as a barrier served the 
Germans as a covered approach. 
Next the Germans launched a 
series of assaults on the line of 
the Meuse between Dinant and 
Sedan, secured a number of 
bridge-heads, and poured their 
tanks across the river. The co-operation of their 
low-flying aircraft and dive-bombers broke down 
the French resistance, and for a time the armoured 
columns met with little opposition. Worse still, 
a gap appeared between the British and French, 
many of the latter being surrounded in the area of 
Valenciennes, and through this gap the German 
mechanised columns swept, to capture Cambrai, 
Arras, and Amiens. The right wing was then checked 
at Arras, but the left held on from Amiens to 
Abbeville, Montreuil, and Boulogne. Meanwhile the 
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British and Belgians further north had fallen back 
to the Scheldt, which was forced by the enemy at 
Audenarde on May 22 

Such was the second phase of the German pro- 
gramme: the capture of the Channel ports and the 
separation of the British and Belgians, with certain 
French forces, from the main French Army, just as 
the Dutch had previously been separated from the 
Belgians. Are the Allies to blame for having fallen 
into this great German strategic trap? Without 
hesitation I should say that they are not, apart from 
the factor of loyalty to principles, which was decisive 
If blame there be, it goes much further back and 
concerns the preparations of the Allies for war, and 
more particularly the policy of the British Government 
Strategy depends upon tactics. You may say that 
the German strategy was brilliant: but it would 
have been foolhardy, idiotic almost, had it not been 


founded upon a confidence in tactical superiority 


~~ 
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which in its turn was based upon superiority in 
weapons and highly skilled co-operation between 
them. Even his admirers do not always admit that 
Napoleon’s plan for the Waterloo campaign was 
brilliant. It was, in fact, strategy of the very 
highest order. He surprised two Allied armies which 
were awaiting his advance, separated them, though 
they were in close touch and nearly double his own 
strength, and drove them apart with the intention 
of destroying each in detail. He was foiled 
by his failure to destroy the Prussian Army 
at Ligny, by the obstinate stand of hastily 
assembled Anglo-Belgian forces at Quatre 
Bras, and by British valour at Waterloo. In 
other words, his failure was tactical. Had the 
Germans not succeeded tactically, had, for 
example, the wedge which they drove into 
the Allied line been heavily defeated, we 
should have heard little of the brilliance of 
their plan. The important thing is not so 
much that we were outwitted as that we— 
to be fair to ourselves, we may say the French, 
though without a hint of reproach—were 
unable to find an answer to the tactics of 
tanks and aircraft in collaboration. 

That affairs did not go worse was probably 
due to the exploits of the Royal Air Force. 
The devotion and self-sacrifice of our bombers, 
the skill and dash of our fighters and the 
high quality of their machines were put at 
the disposal of our French allies as well as 
that of our own force in Belgium. I have 
said that the enemy’s intention was to 
separate the force which had moved into 
Belgium and the Belgian Army from the 
main French forces further south, but it is 
also probable that if the enemy had seen 
his way to inflicting a heavy defeat on the 
B.E.F., he would have taken the opportunity 
at any time. He was denied any such chance 
during the retreat to the Scheldt by the 
action of the R.A.F., working as it was at 
great disadvantage, because it had lost its 
advanced aerodromes, and by the steadiness 
of the troops, who drove back his ground 
forces whenever they attacked. In the breach 
created by the enemy the R.A.F. also did 
invaluable service. If it was never able to 
hold up the advance of the hostile mechanised 
columns, it none the less thinned them out, 
destroyed petrol supplies, created confusion 
among the transport and the motorised 
infantry detachments which were following 
up the tanks. By about the 22nd our fighters 
appear to have established an ascendancy of 
such a nature that the German dive- 
bombers no longer ventured to attack 
without the strong support of their 
fighters, and even when this was 
available their assaults were often 
broken up with heavy loss. Little 
has been heard, for obvious reasons, 
of the work of the Navy, but whtn 
that tale is told it will prove equally 
splendid. Our sea forces kept open 
ports which were subjected to con- 
stant bombing attacks and which 
were frequently blocked for a time 
by mines sown by submarines or 
seaplanes. Our warships 
the withdrawal of thousands of 
refugees. They stood in to bombard 
German columns on the coast roads. 
The Navy has never in its history 
worked in closer co-operation with 
the Army or to better effect. 

Meanwhile the gap remained 
open, and more and more tanks 
and transport passed through it. 
At the outset there was undoubtedly 
too much talk = of ‘ raiding,”’ 
“infiltration,’’ and the like, which 
showed a misapprehension of Ger- 
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suffering serious anxieties and difficulties also. His 
lines of communication are precarious. He is being 
subjected to artillery fire on a scale which he is 
himself unable to match. The effects of his sur- 


prise tactics, especially the employment of aircraft 
in place of artillery, are beginning to wear off, partly 
because the Allies are growing used to them and 
partly 
by his 


can take new measures to 
because of the enormous 


counter them, 
losses suffered 


OF THE BELGIANS WITH 
DEFENCE, AND (RIGHT) 
OF A BELGIAN ARMY 


(LEFT) GENERAL DENIS, 


CORPS. (Keystone.) 
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declining morale, because it appears likely that, in 
many cases, they are based on deliberate lies by 
the pilots on returning to their bases. 

The Allies are also in possession of a fund of 
information about the German use of parachutists, 
troop-carrying aircraft, and the “ Fifth Column,” 
including the planting of agents among the refugees 
fleeing before the Nazi bombing. I hope the lessons 
are being fully digested, because I see in these par- 
ticular methods the most serious menace 
to Great Britain. For example, the organisa- 
tion of evacuation of civilians is a most 
difficult problem. There have been cases 
in the retreat where it has been impossible 
to destroy stocks of petrol because their 
destruction would have involved that 
of women and children fleeing before the 
enemy. There was a case where British 
sappers, left behind to blow up a _ bridge, 
Were fired on from a neighbouring house 
by Germans in civilian clothing, men who 
had probably walked through the lines a 
few hours earlier, perhaps with a cartload 
of pigs, and had received the sympathy of 
our soldiers. 


also 


In the days that are coming our 
task is not merely to fight but also to 
enliven our minds, to realise that the 
enemy has applied brilliant new methods 
to the art of war, and that, apart from 
actual treachery, there is much to praise 
in the tactical skill with which he has 


opened up warfare and refuted the theories 


of those who preached that defence was 
now stronger than ever and that mobility 
was a thing of the past. We have not 


only to think out means of combating these 
new tactics but new offensive tactics 
on our own side. 

The supersession of a number of French 
general officers is a drastic step which 
probably involves some personal injustice, 
but it will bring to the French command 
a flow of fresh blood and raise to higher 
command a number of men who are likely 


also 


to think in terms of 1940 rather than in 
those of 1918. Let us remember that 
throughout the whole history of the pro- 


fession of arms, whenever warfare has seemed 
to be becoming completely hidebound, im- 
mobile, uninspired, men arisen 
have proved that the human element still 
counts and that mind cannot long be entirely 
subdued by matter We are at one of 
these turning-points in military annals to- 
day: it with 
the times, if possible, ahead 
of them. 


have who 


behoves us to live 


and, 


A POSTSCRIPT. 
Since the above 
written the grave news 
been announced that the King of 
the Belgians has ordered his Army 
to capitulate. This step 
are told, taken without consultation 


commentary 


was has 


was, we 


with France and Great Britain, 
and against the advice of his 
Ministers. It must be remembered 
that in time of war the King is, 
under the Constitution, the supreme 
commander of the armed forces of 
his country and has the sole voice 
in issuing directions to them. Even 
in the last war, when British, 
American and Italian forces were 


placed under the supreme command 
of Marshal Foch, King Albert 
was constitutionally unable to place 
the Belgian Army at the Marshal's 
disposal, though he co-operated to 
the fullest degree I 


need not en 


man tactics The first waves of large upon the seriousness of the 
KING LEOPOLD III. OF THE BELGIANS HIS M. PIERLOT, THE BELGIAN PRIME MINISTER, hich the BEF. tt 

tanks may be raiders pure and aie situation in which i ius 

, GESTURE OF CAPITULATION WAS DESCRIBED WHO, WITH HIS FELLOW MINISTERS IN PARIS ace ieede wii the tank tn te 

simple, but they are immediately BY M REYNAUD AS A FACT WITHOUT DECIDED TO CONTINUE THE STRUGGLE oer 1 it f ti 
, ea i , F e of a 
followed by others in greater strength. PRECEDENT IN HISTORY.” (Speaight.) (Wide World.) ea and behind it a coup I 


Even supposing that no artillery 
followed, it must be re- 
called that the big tanks in them- 


selves constitute mobile artillery, and 


whatever 


moreover that when they take up positions hull 
down’ behind rising ground and use their guns 
while stationary, they provide difficult targets Their 
petrol is provided either by lorries, or, where the 


leaders are concerned, often enough by dashing into 
a town, the back of 
the and ordering him to supply 


pressing a into 


propr 1etor 


tommy-gun 


garage 


their wants rhere is no room for optimism in con- 
templating this fearful menace, perhaps the most 
deadly which has ever threatened this island. It 
is bravest to look facts in the face. On the other 
hand, I believe that, could we be present at a Nazi 
Couneil of War, we should find that the enemy is 


Speaking in the House of Commons on May 28, the Prime Minister said Il have n 
to the House that 


we ought at this moment t attempt to pass judgment on the act» 


Belgians in his 


aircraft, and partly, so far as one can judge, because 


his bomber pilots are no longer displaying quite 
the same drive and determination in face of these 
losses There appeared the other day a few words 


in a British air report which seemed to me to be very 
attacked a 
of German bombers protected by fighters and wrought 
but the 
down to 


significant Our fighters concentration 

high-flying 
the 
but be 
allotted 


Germans of non 


damage to it 
did not 
pilots 
failed to 


considerable 


Messerschmitts ome rescue 


that 
role 


SUS per ted a 
fulfil 


Perhaps their 
they 
reports 


trap, 
as it their 
The 


existent air su esses ire 


may 


fantasti issued by the 


further ugvestions 


ntent 
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apacity as Commander-in-Chief of the Belgian Army.” 


ficial ports dug out of the sand-dunes 
n of suggesting 
the King of the ports which are under constant 


aerial bombardment and within reach 


of long-range guns Nor 1s. there 
any necessity to emphasise the menace to this 
country, which must be apparent to all We shall 
need all the fortitude we can summon to meet the 
threat to our very existence which is now over 
hanging us On the other hand, let us remember 
that yreat forces are marshalling [ am speaking 
not only of the French to the south, but of beyond 
the seas It may be a rash statement to AitMke, but 
I should not be astonished to hear that the United 
states had entered the war before many days have 
passed We must go on fighting for all that we hold 
dear and the grimmer prospect the grimmer 





must become our resolution 
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ALIENS INTERNED, WHILE WAR DRAWS NEARER; BOMBS FALL IN ENGLAND. 


THE INTERNMENT OF ENEMY ALIENS IN ENGLAND-—NOW AN URGENT SECURITY INTERNED ALIENS ENJOY EXCELLENT CONDITIONS: HERE A HOUSING ESTATE HAS 
MEASURE: MEN MARCHING TO A CAMP IN A NORTHERN TOWN, UNDER GUARD. BEEN TAKEN OVER AND WIRED IN, AND THE MEN ARE BUSY “*“ MOVING IN.” 


A round-up of enemy aliens took place throughout the whole of the Eastern coastal area of the living in this area were also announced. These included the necessity of reporting daily in person 
United Kingdom, from the Isle of Wight in the south to the Moray Firth in the north, on May 12 to a police station; the prohibition of their use of any form of motor conveyance, and of their 
It included all German and Austrian men between the ages of sixteen and sixty, excepting the going out of doors between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. Special restrictions have also been imposed on all 
invalid or infirm. No German or Austrian is now allowed to enter this area without the express aliens who have entered this country as refugees since May 9. Such refugees must now comply 
permission of the Secretary of State. Special restrictions for all male aliens under the age of sixty with certain requirements as if they were enemy aliens. (Photographs: Keystone, G.P.U.) 
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A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM A R.A.F. RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT OVER BOULOGNE, SHOWING CLOUDS OF SMOKE ANOTHER REMARKABLE R.A.F. PICTURE OF A COLUMN OF 
RISING FROM BUILDINGS HIT IN THE BOMBARDMENT. GERMAN TANKS AND MECHANISED TRANSPORT BEING BOMBED. 


“In the numbers engaged, in the speed of the conflict, the pitch of intensity of it, nothing aircraft crews, and mechanics of the Allied Air Forces.’ Units of the British Fleet took part in 
comparable has deen seen before,” declared the ‘“ Observe on May 26. “ But if ever hope could the fighting at Boulogne, hurling shells from the sea into the advancing columns of enemy tanks, 
be placed in British and French fighting men, it can be placed now,” he said, “in the pilots, and evacuating naval demolition parties under the noses of the enemy. (British Official Photographs.) 


A FRESH CONTINGENT OF CANADIANS ARRIVE: THE MEN BEING WELCOMED GERMAN BOMBS FALL IN EASTERN COUNTIES: VILLAGERS OF AN EAST ANGLIAN VILLAGE 


HY CANADIANS ALREADY IN ENGLAND AS THEY MARCH TO THEIR QUARTERS LOOKING AT A HUGE BOMB-CRATER IN A FIELD. 
Another contingent of Canadian troops arrived in England on May 21 They were in high Enemy aircraft dropped bombs in the North Riding of Yorkshire on the night of May. 24, when bombs 
among them were a large number of French Canadians, Polish Canadians, and also fell in rural areas of East Anglia. In Yorkshire eight civilians were injured, three being admitted 
Some of the men wore medal-ribbons of the last war. Following the to hospital, and some damage was done; but no casualties were caused in East Anglia, although two 
Canada announced that she was speeding up her war effort cottages were slightly damaged. Anti-aircraft defences were in action and British fighters later chased 
) 


fettle, and 
Canadian negroes. 
German offensive in the West, 


in many ways, particularly in the delivery of ‘planes (A ff the raiders Fox 
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THE “LAST NIGHT” IN BOULOGNE: A GERMAN SEAPLANE BROUGHT 


Drawn BY our SpeciaL War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAY. 


AN ENEMY AIR ATTACK ON BOULOGNE HARBOUR ON MAY 23, 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, familiar to so miany English holiday-makers, was 
the night of May 24, when practically all the British troops in the 
withdrawn, although the French garrison held out for some days in 
citadel, the Chateau. This vivid impression of the last night before the 


AS SEEN BY OUR SPECIAL WAR ARTIST FROM HIS HOTEL WINDOW. 


occupied on Boulogne the night before the German entry. A 
town were been caught by the searchlights and brought down 
the ancient j right is the glare from a burning lorry. ‘ Flaming 


German harbour mouth The dome of the Casino is seen on the right, a hospital ship 
entry was executed by our special war artist from a sketch made while air raids yn the left. The seaplane looked like a great grey moth, and on being hit it 
were actually going on. Describing it, he writes ‘View from my window at jropped a dump of magnesium flares Ships out at 


German bombing seaplane has 
by gun-fire. On the extreme 


onions’ are seen across the 


sea were firing heavily 
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A CHARGE BY BRITISH TANKS HOLDS 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL War ARTIST, 


























WHEN TANK FOUGHT TANK STREETS OF ARRAS—FAMILIAR TO THE B.E.R. 


headquarters of 
At the time the artist made the sketch for this drawing 
seeing the repetition of the bitter fighting of 1914-18, to which the thousands 


British Headquarters 


IN THE LAST WAR: BRITISH MACHINES 
IS SEEN ABOUT TO ENCOUNTER 

fought in the main street amid a blaze of gunfire, while violent house-to-house 

fighting tock place in the crooked streets of the old town, which is now reported 


to be seriously damaged Most of the town was destroyed by four years of 
bombardment during the last war. The celebrated Hétel de Ville, with its 
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N ADVANCE: A GALLANT EXPLOIT IN THE STREETS OF ARRAS. 


rIST, 


CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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ARE DASHING THROUGH THE BOMBED AND DESERTED CITY, WHILE ON THE LEFT A GERMAN MECHANISED COLUMN 
THEM AT A CORNER. 


, , , e crash . 
puse Gothic fagade. the Cathedral and the Abbaye de St. Vaast were among the ruins. the streets. On the right a German motor-cycle combination has crashed, and 
- | . . ’ , ' { r » th 
rted The new railway station, with its clock tower, is seen at the back; once again it one of the cyclists is throwing a stick-bomb from a doorway In addition to the 
. c , . reward rrest t} 
3 ot has been shattered. British cavalry tanks are roaring down the main street of British tanks, anti-tank guns and French s were being rushed forward to a 
ere contrived from any vehicle which ime t hand 


its the city On the left is the head of a German mechanised column caught in German tanks Barricades w 
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AN “ARMADA” OF NINETY BOMBERS BROKEN UP BY ELEVEN |: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL War Artist, C 
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A DRAWING SYMBOLIC OF THE DAUNTLESS HEROISM OR THE ROYAL AIR FORCE—VYING WITH THE MOST GALLANT 
ELEVEN “ HURRICANES" BREAKING UP A PORMATION 
The stupendous aerial battle depicted in this drawing took place recently enemy formation and shooting down many of their opponents in flames. of 
near Lille during the German onrush. On this occasion an armada of ninety After the bombers had been driven away, the ‘ Hurricane” machines were or 
German bombing ‘planes of the Junkers and Dornier types were flying in attacked by the protecting Messerschmitt ‘planes, by which Recap eer at 
formation from the direction ,of Lille, covering the advance of mechanised numbered by at least two to one. At the conclusion of this feat of incredible D 
columns, and protected by fighting Messerschmitt ** 110°’ aircraft. This im- daring‘ a magnificent example of the R.A.F.’s dauntless gallantry and he 
mensely powerful air fleet was intercepted by only eleven R.A.F. ‘* Hurricane” devotion to duty,” in the words of the artist—four out of the tiny force of OL 
fighters of the Air Component Force, which succeeded in breaking up the eleven succeeded in regaining their stations. The drawing shows the trails 





VEN “HURRICANES” 


War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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“AIR COMPONENT FORCE.” 
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GALLANT EXPLOITS OF HISTORY—SINCE THE OPENING OF THE 
TORMATION OF NINETY GERMAN BOMBERS NEAR LILLE. 


umes. of smoke left by two wrecked Germans: on the left a bomber is exploding 
were on the ground; on the right a Junkers’ tail has been ‘‘ sawn" through by 
out- machine-gun bullets and is breaking off. On the road below, leading to 
dible Douai, a German column is halted During recent air operations, which 
and have been on a gigantic scale, Royal Air Force fighter pilots have been putting 
ce of out of action more than thirty-six German raiders a day, with only minor 
trails loss In ne action on May 25, for nstance, twelve enemy aircraft were 


GREAT GERMAN OFFENSIVE ON THE WESTERN FRONT: 


shot down or heavily damaged with the loss of only one * Hurricane.’ In a 

panegyric on the gallantry of the Royal Air Force on May 26, the air corre 

spondent of the ** Observer paid tribute to the ‘‘ matchless heroism of 

pilots fighting against enormous odds *‘Mountainous formations, towering up 

nto the sky, tier upon tier, have rushed upon the Allied troops,”’ he said, 
to be met by relatively small formations of * Hurricane’ fighters, darting 
with unbounded ski and irage 
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GERMANY’S METHOD OF ATTACK AGAINST quence the theory 


FRANCE FORETOLD BEFORE THE WAR: 


FORECAST GIVEN BY US IN AUGUST LAST. 


THE ACCURATE 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL H. J. REILLY, Gk. USA, 
(Reprinted from ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” of August 19, 1939.) 


Brig.-General Reilly spent four and a half months in Nation- 
alist Spain at the end of the civil war. He saw the German 
and Italian doctrine of “lightning war” being worked 
out in the “ laboratory ”’ of the Spanish battlefields. Later, 
in Rome, he learned the details of the Italian invasion of 
Albania from authoritative Italian officers. He came to 
the conclusion that Albania was a dress rehearsal of the 
technique learnt in Spain. In our issue of August 19 
last year he wrote this article, which, as an intelligent 
and detailed anticipation of what happened successively 
in Poland, Norway, Holland, and on the Western Front, ts 
unique among recent military literature. We here reprint 
his discussion of Blitzkrieg methods, together with 
some of the illustrations which were executed under his 
direction. It gives a good insight into the way a 
Blitzkrieg is organised; but it is also heartening, for 
General Reilly fully understands the limitations of 
Blitzkrieg strategy and plainly indicates them. 


| igh the lessons the Germans and Italians learned in 
Spain, and those the Italians learned in Albania, 
shown them that Europe’s Maginot Lines cannot prevent 
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“lightning war ’’ being waged successfully ? 
The completion of their Maginot Line caused 
French fears of a successful surprise attack 
by the Germans using “ lightning war” to 
change into the confidence which comes 
from security ; though, of course, until the 
line is extended to cover the Belgian and 
Swiss frontiers, the danger still exists of this 
line being outflanked. 

By building this line, the French furnished 
indisputable evidence that they have adopted 
Marshal Pétain’s dictum concerning per- 
manent fortifications. Since 1918 on, the 
Marshal has insisted that, far from the war 
having shown the day of permanent fortifica- 
tion to be over, it had proved the contrary. 
He showed that, where fortifications had 
failed during the war, it was through not 
being designed to 
meet the conditions 
of modern warfare 
Hand-dug — trenches 
had been held again 
and again, causing 
their assailants really 
terrible losses. Cer- 


tainly permanent 
fortifications along 
similar lines would 


be stronger. The 
Maginot Line in 
general is a greatly 
improved trench 
system of concrete 
and steel. 

Such a system is 
wholly defensive. For 
the offensive, all High 
Commands, — includ 
ing the French, have 
been trying to find a 


A WARNING GIVEN IN OUR 


TO REMOVE OBSTACLES, THE 


method of avoiding 


the trench - warfare In the article which we reprint on this page, General Reilly accurately foreshadowed the 


invasion of France would take 
deadlock which cost 


such large casualty 
lists without decisive results from the winter of 1914-15 
until the summer of 1918 The new war-machines made 
possible by the internal-combustion engine 
overhead, tanks, armoured cars and motor-eycles on the 
ground—seemed to open the way. The Germans had an 
additional incentive 

Ihe Versailles Treaty of 1919 confined them to a long 
service Army of 100,000 men Thus trench warfare on a 
large seale similar to that of rotg-15 was an impossibility 
Chey could not produce the millions of trained soldiers 
necessary Their only hope was to take advantage some 
how of the superior discipline and training of their long 
service professional soldiers 
forbidden by the Versailles Treaty 
to secretly provide means to make them quickly available 


However, it was easier 


than secretly to train large numbers of reservists 


PAGES IN AUGUST LAST OF THE 


DRAWINGS FROM A TABLEAU OF GERMAN METHODS, SHOWING A BREAK-THROUGH BY 
RUSHING OF 


BOMBARDMENTS , AND MECHANISED COLUMNS DRIVING INTO HOSTILE 


the aeroplane 


Franks and aeroplanes were * 


was developed of 
“lightning war” 
—the surprise 
attack of thunder- 
ing masses of 
armoured cars, 
tanks, and 
mechanised units 
manned by pro- 
fessional soldiers and supported by clouds of aeroplanes. 

The re-adoption of conscription, which has once more 
given Germany a war Army of several million trained 
soldiers, has not slowed-up the preparation for “ lightning 
warfare.” The armoured (Panzer) divisions have been 
steadily strengthened and increased in number. The roads 
necessary to enable them to quickly concentrate on any 
frontier have been mostly completed. 

In Italy, the light (Celere) and armoured (Corrazata) 
divisions are prepared and trained for “ lightning war.” 
In both Germany and Italy the Air is trained to prepare 
and support such attacks. 

Fear of “lightning war’’ has caused a number of 
nations to fortify their frontiers. This has happened from 
the Baltic to the Black and AZgean Seas, and in Switzerland. 
Therefore, the question of importance to-day is: Can 
“lightning war’ succeed? Or do the various fortified 
frontiers make its failure inevitable ? What did Spain show ? 

First it is essential to say that, from the Battle of 
Teruel on—that is, the winter of 1937-38—and the final 
Catalonian Campaign, the Spanish Civil War was on an 
entirely different basis fromm that of 1936 and 1937. During 

























AIR REGIMENTS Ih 
TROOP-CARRYING AIRCRAFT 
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FORM THAT NAZI GERMANY'S 


TROOPS TO ADVANCED POINTS BY AIR; THE USE 


this period it was on a large enough scale, as regards man 
power and modern weapons in the air and on the ground, 
to furnish important lessons as to the best methods of 
waging modern warfare. One proof is that the reorganisa 
tion of the Italian Army now approaching completion is 
based on these lessons 

For heavy combat, the lessons of this period can be 
summed-up as follows 

1. (a) The air alone cannot produce decisive results 

(6) However, the air plays a role of the greatest import 
ance when used for direct attack with bombs and machine 
guns on an enemy’s position, after a heavy artillery bom 
bardment has silenced the enemy’s artillery defence, 
including anti-aircraft guns 

rhis because it enables the infantry and tanks to advance 
on and into the enemy's position with less loss and more 


INVASION OF FRANCE WOULD 
MECHANISED UNITS; THE RAPID WORK 


BACK AREAS. 


details of German Blitzkrieg methods and the rear. (2) All he 
These drawings formed part of a large tableau, made under his direction, which we published on August 19 last, showing ae = — 


incidents of a Blitzkrieg campaign, and the methods employed. (Drawings by G. H. Davis.) so - called 
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certainty of victory than can accompanying artillery fire. 

2. (a) Tanks alone, even when in considerable numbers, 
cannot defeat good infantry determined to hold its position. 

(b) Tanks accompanied and protected by infantry 
advancing on an enemy’s position after a heavy artillery 
and aeroplane bombardment, and aided by diving aero- 
planes using machine-guns, are essential to gain victory. 

In other words, when the enemy has established him- 
self in a strong position, and accepts ‘* knock-down-drag- 
out ’’ combat, tanks and aviation alone are unable to 
beat him. Therefore, ‘ lightning war,’”’ as originally con- 
ceived, cannot succeed against a determined, well-armed 
enemy occupying a strong position. 

On the other hand, both the air and tanks are essential 
components, with the infantry and artillery, if an attack 
on a determined, well-armed enemy occupying a strong 
position is to succeed. Furthermore, other things being 
equal, it is reasonable to assume that the side which domin- 
ates the air will win. 

The lessons of Spain for advance and rearguard work, 
and the pursuit of an enemy dislodged from his position are : 

1. Horsed cavalry with armoured cars and accompanying 
aeroplanes can prevent such defeated troops, or small 
detachments unsupported by any considerable amount of 
artillery, from stopping their advance. 

2. Light and armoured mechanised divisions, with 
accompanying aeroplanes, can similarly perform successful 
advance and rearguard and pursuit work, when there are 
passable roads. The better the roads and the more numer- 
ous, the more effective their operations. Under such con- 
ditions, such a force can advance much more quickly than 
can horsed cavalry. Therefore, in advance and rearguard 
work, and once the enemy’s defensive position is broken 
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through, such 
“lightning war.’ 

What did Albania show? The heart of 
the matter is that the Albanians had no time 
to make use of the weapons which their 
armed forces possessed, both in the hands 
of troops and ready for mobilisation. 

In Rome it was learned that General 
Pariani—who reports only to the Duce—was 
responsible for this. Other generals wanted 
to send a force of from 80,000 to 90,000 
troops with artillery. General Pariani dis- 
regarded the advice of his subordinates and 
sent but 23,000 troops, including fast-moving 
units of the light divisions. 

In general, then, it may be said that 
“lightning war”: 

1. Made only by mechanised forces ac- 
companied ‘by aero- 
planes is not possible 
in the face of properly 
organised, determined 
resistance; but (2) 
that once a way is 
opened through such 
resistance by a 
successful combined 
attack of all arms, in- 
cluding aviation, or 
where such resistance 
does not exist, “light- 
ning war ”’ is possible. 
The various fortified 
frontiers, all loosely 
called ““Maginot 
Lines,”’ can be divided 
into two classes : 

(1) The French 
Maginot and German 
Siegfried Lines. These 
extend many _ kilo- 
metres from front to 


forces can carry out 


TAKE : 
OF PIONEERS 
AERIAL IN PLACE OF ARTILLERY 


form their 


** Maginot 
Lines.” These do 
not extend very far in depth, so that an attack which 
would only penetrate a short distance into ‘‘ The Maginot 
Line" would go entirely through them. 
Ihe conclusion, then, is (1) that the true Maginot or 
Siegfried Lines prevent * lightning war.” (2) That the time 
needed to break through the other lines is short enough 


to permit an advance into the country beyond, probably 


before mobilisation could be completed, and certainly 


before concentration could be effected in time to make a 
powerful counter-attack at the moment the break through 
was accomplished. Therefore, in such a case, the light 
forces, accompanied by aviation, could advance into the 
country invaded, breaking up the concentration arrange 
ments and perhaps even 


interfering with mobilisation 
Under these 


lightning war” is possible 
for the countries equipped and trained to wage it 


circumstances, 
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HOW THE GERMAN ADVANCE WAS MADE: 
PARACHUTISTS DECORATED BY HITLER. 
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GERMAN FIGHTING VEHICLES PASSING THROUGH A FRONTIER ROAD-BLOCK ON THEIR ADVANCF. 
ONCE THE LOCAL DEFENDERS HAD BEEN KILLED, SUCH OBSTACLES CAN BE SURMOUNTED. 
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GERMAN TANKS, FACED BY THE DEMOLITION 
OF A BIG BRIDGE, MAKE A DETOUR: AN 
INCIDENT IN THE NAZI ADVANCE, 
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E reproduce on this page some photo- 
graphs from a German paper, inter- 

esting as showing the methods used by them 
during their advance in the West. The upper 
picture, it is there stated, shows tanks making 
a detour round a destroyed bridge. The 
tank in the foreground appears to be a medium 
type (compare the illustrations given upon 
pages 750 and 751 of this issue). The long 
spell of fine weather in which the German 
offensive started often made such detours 
easy, even for heavy machines. The nature 
of the bridge destroyed is not, however, 
stated. An essential part of the Nazi Blitz- 
krieg organisation is a very efficient pioneer 
service, which rushes forward bridging trains 
and repair materials to open up destroyed 
communications. Obstacles which are un- 
defended are thus easily overcome. Whether 
the Germans found defended obstacles so 
easy a task is another matter. Naturally, 
they published no photographs of any such 

difficulties 








en 
HITLER DECORATES PARACHUTE OFFICERS INCLUDING A MAJOR (THIRD FROM LEFT) f 


ALL RECEIVING IRON CROSSES THE GERMAN PAPER FROM WHICH THIS PHOTOGRAPH 
WAS TAKEN DESCRIBES THEM AS ~ STORM-TROOPERS OF THE AIR FORCE.’ 
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TANKS OPEN THE WAY" IS THE GERMAN DESCRIPTION OF THIS 27 §& ERMAN RAILWAY ENGINEERS USING MOTOR-RAILWAY TROLLEYS IN THE ADVANCE 
PHOTOGRAPH WHICH STATES THAT THE INFANTRY ARE HERE SEEN Z VOU BTLESS THE TROLLEYS ARE ALSO USEFUL FOR BRINGING UP REPAIR TOOLS 


WAITING TO FOLLOW UP . ‘ AND MATERIAL. 
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“ RELIGION IN SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION”: By SIR RICHARD GREGORY, B8t., F.R.S.* 


IR RICHARD GREGORY, during his long 
editorial connection with Nature, had to concern 
himself not merely with his own special science of 
astronomy but with every other field of scientific 
enquiry, including the archeological. This must have 
developed in him a general curiosity already native 
in him, and his new book discloses a range of interest 
and knowledge which must astonish any reader who 
doesn’t know him. But this very universality makes 
it difficult to describe. A reviewer’s first job is to 
tell his public what a book is ‘“‘ about.’’ But if any- 
body asks me what this book is about, I can only 
reply that it is about everything: an extraordinary 
miscellany of meditations and facts relating to all 
nature and the social history of man. Merely to 
quote a few chapter-headings will suggest its range : 
“ Ancient Egypt,’ “Sun and Sky Gods,” ‘“ Rome 
and Rationalism,’’ “ Observation and Literary Inter- 
pretation,”’ ‘“‘ The Bible and Stories of Creation and 
the Flood,’’ ‘‘ Monotheism and the Fall of Man,” 
“ Origins of European Civilisation,’ ‘‘ Biological and 
Cultural Aspects of War,’’ “ Science and Social Ethics.’’ 
If, when one has finished the book, it leaves an im- 
pression of unity behind, it is because it is throughout 
informed by one steady glow produced by a mind 
open to the results of any honest inquiry and a heart 
sympathetic to symptoms in all ages of mankind 
groping towards the light. 

In those last words is a stock phrase consecrated 
by the usage of countless generations ‘‘ The an- 
tagonism,”’ says Sir Richard, ‘‘ between light and dark- 
ness is represented in the beliefs of many ancient 
peoples as conflicts between good and evil, between 
gods which personify the sun, moon, planets and stars, 
and demons belonging to the underworld.’’ Lucifer, 
Son of the Morning, fell and became the Prince of 
Darkness; but even if we do not hoid the literal 
beliefs of ‘‘ ancient peoples,’ our whole way of speak- 
ing and thinking is drenched with the symbolism of 
light and darkness: if astronomy began with priest- 
hoods it may have been because of that fundamental 
metaphor, which ascribed it first and foremost to 
astrology. 

The stars, in fact, are never far from Sir Richard's 
pages. The later Babylonians appear to have been 
the first to study them on a purely scientific basis. 
“ Though they had no correct conception of the solar 
system, they had arrived at the conclusion that the 
movements of the heavenly bodies were governed by 
laws and were amenable to calculation; in fact, 
astronomical tablets belonging to the Seleucid and 
Arsacid eras prove that they calculated the time of 
the new moon’s appearance, and the periodical appear- 
ance of lunar and solar eclipses, that they noted the 
courses of the planets, and 
included in their observa- 
tions a number of the 
principal _ constellations 
and fixed stars. In con- 
sequence of these dis- 
coveries, it is now a 
generally accepted opinion 
that the Greeks obtained 
from the Babylonians of 
this period the greater 
part of their knowledge 
of astronomy.” 

Perhaps the Greeks 
also derived from Mesopo- 
tamia the names of the 
constellations. Many 
people may find comfort 
in his statement that ‘‘ few 
of these groups of stars 
have any resemblance to 
the figures whose names 
they bear.... The con- 
stellations did not suggest 
the myth or legend, but 
were adapted to express 
an jdea."’ Once the novice 
in stargazing has been 
assured that he need not 
go on scrutinising the 
heavens for forms of Ram 
and Lion that cannot be 
found there, he may realise 
that the constellations 


AN EGYPTIAN SACRED MOTHER AND CHILD: ISIS, SISTER 
WIFE OF OSIRIS, SUCKLING HORUS, 


** Religion in Science and 
Civilisation.” By Sir Richard 
Gregory, Bt, F.RLS. Hlustrated 
(Macmillan; tz. Gat.) 


most great religions 





That this natural poetic 


(Reproductions from “ Religion im Sctence and Civilisation ™ 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


may more easily be remembered by arbitrary names 
than by. the alternative, numbers—like ships, streets, 
and public-houses. 

For the continuance of astrology in our own day 
Sir Richard has little patience. ‘‘ Astrology implies 











1. Aries. 2. Taurus. 3. Gemini. 
4. Cancer. 5. Leo. 
. 
ee? 
6. Virgo. 7. Libra 8. Scorpio. 
9. Sagitrerias. 10. Capricornas. 
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1) Aquarius 12. Pisces. 


ONE OF THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY EXAMPLES OF THE PER- 
SISTENCE OF SYMBOLS THAT HISTORY AFFORDS: THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIAN SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC, ALMOST IDENTICAL 
WITH THOSE CURRENT IN EUROPE AND AMERICA TO-DAY. 
Here can be immediately recognised the Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly 
Twins, .ne Crab, the Lion, the Virgin, the Scales, the Scorpion, the 
Archer, the Goat, the Water-carrier, and the Fishes. The Egyptians 
were familiar with some of the constellations of the Zodiac at the 
time of Rameses II. (thirteenth century B.C.), and probably long 
before. No symbols would appear to have persisted for so long a 
period—unless it be the much-abused Swastika. 
From Sir Wallis Budge's ‘‘ Gods of the Egyptians,” (Methuen.) 


(British Museum Copyright.) 





A CHRISTIAN MADONNA AND CHILD: 
GRANDUCA,” BY RAPHAEL. 


feeling has always found expression throughout the ages in no way detracts from the 
sublimity of the far loftier Christian conception, as expressed by the greatest artists and sculptors of the west 
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the existence of separate ‘deities associated with, and 
controlling the motions of, prominent astronomical 
objects. To believe in it is to enshrine divine attributes 
in bodies which are known to be purely material, and 
the movements of which are determined by known 
natural laws.’’ Some try to find another basis for it. 
“It is suggested by modern astrologers that the moon 
and the planets emit characteristic radiations which 
affect life upon the earth. This is the basis of the 
belief that the growth of seeds is influenced by the 
phase of the moon at the time when they are sown. 
There is no more justification for this belief than there 
is for that of the influence of the moon upon the 
weather, which is enshrined in the folk-lore of many 
countries. ... From time to time popular news- 
papers pander to popular beliefs by publishing weather 
forecasts based upon positions of the moon and other 
celestial bodies, but when such predictions are critically 
examined over a reasonable period, their success or 
failure is found to be determined by the law of chance. 
About fifty per cent. of any such predictions are 
fulfilled. and about fifty per cent. are incorrect ; so 
that the odds are even. As people always remember 
their winnings more than their losses, a tipster may 
depend upon gaining a good following when he is 
just as likely to be right as he is to be wrong in the 
information he gives.” 

In his chapter on ‘‘ Science and the Humanities ”’ 
Sir Richard says: ‘‘ Though workers in scientific 
fields know well enough how science touches art and 
music, how it may enter into literature and how it 
makes history, there is no like appreciation of science 
from representatives of these schools of thought and 
teaching. It is commonly assumed that devotion to 
science inhibits all understanding of emotional ex- 
pression, and that familiarity with the structures and 
processes of Nature breeds indifference to her charms 
and destroys the asthetic veil which gives her both 
beauty and mystery.’’ I think he does men of letters 
a slight injustice here, deriving his view from a former 
generation when the attitude of certain leading men 
of science who proclaimed a crude materialism irritated 
many people who realised that there were more things 
in heaven and earth than were dreamt of in their 
philosophy. But that is over; the scientific mind, 
as revealed to the general public, is humbler than it 
was in the days of Haeckel, not to mention names 
nearer home, and the literary mind has returned to 
the mood of Tennyson’s ‘“‘In Memoriam.” Yet I 
think that Sir Richard is sighing for the moon (no 
bad thing in an astronomer, perhaps) when he says 
that ‘‘ some of the greatest poets have been masters 
of the science of their time,’’ and evidently hankers 
for a new race of poets who will be equally familiar 
with the latest extensions 
of knowledge and specu- 
lation. The central 
material of poetry is 
always much the same; a 
few cries of Catullus have 
survived oceans of didac- 
tic verse very’ well- 
informed in its day; and 
at the present time, quite 
apart from that, it is per- 
fectly impossible even for 
the most industrious of 
cultivated men to be 
“masters ’’ of more than 
a fragmentary portion 
of contemporary know- 
ledge—the span of our 
years, unhappily, remain- 
ing much as it was in the 
days when the Royal 
Society was founded. The 
gulf has to be bridged 
from the other side. Sir 
Richard may understand 
and quote Wordsworth 
and Dante and illustrate 
his pages with Raphael ; 
but the lack of time and 
the right sort of talents 
must prevent most artists 
from mastering even one 
branch of science. 

The book, after con- 
ducting us through the 
ages, from Eolithic Man to 
Mr. Wells, ends on a topi 
cal note. ‘‘ The view that 
the sole function of science 

Continued on page 760 


“LA MADONNA DEL 
(Anderson, Rome.) 
The relationship of a mother and child, perhaps the most beautiful known to humanity, has naturally formed part of the symbolism of 
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A WINDOW ON WAR-RACKED EUROPE: BOMB ATTACKS ON THE RED CROSS. 








FOUNTAINS OF WATER SPURTING FROM THE SEA AS BOMBS DROP ON AN ALLIED CONVOY DURING 
AN UNSUCCESSFUL ATTACK BY GERMAN ’PLANES ON THE FLANDERS BANKS. (Planet.) 





INSPECTING ONE OF THE SPECIAL FLAT WAGONS BUILT FOR THE B.E.F. 

IN FRANCE—BRIGADIER J. T. GREIG (SECOND FROM LEFT) AND (EXTREME 

RIGHT) MR. P. BENNETT (DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF TANKS AND TRANSPORT, 
MINISTRY OF SUPPLY). (Topical.) 


H.M.S. ‘‘ WESSEX’: IT WAS ANNOUNCED ON MAY 26 THAT SHE HAD BEEN LOST 
OFF THE FRENCH COAST AS A RESULT OF DAMAGE FROM ENEMY AIR ATTACKS. 


The casualties were reported to be six ratings killed and fifteen wounded. The destroyer, with other 

naval units, was engaged in operations off the French coast. She was commanded by Lieut.-Comdr. 

W. A. R. Cartwright, R.N. The ‘ Wessex,” an “‘ Admiralty W” Type Destroyer, had a complement 

of 134. Of 1100 tons, she carried four 4-in. guns, one 2-pounder anti-aircraft gun, and six torpedo- 

tubes in two triple mountings. She was launched in 1918 and was recommissioned at Chatham 
in 1932. (Sport and General.) 





THE NAZI WAR ON THE HELPLESS AND WOUNDED: THE WRECKAGE OF A FRENCH A VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF A FRENCH RED CROSS TRAIN AFTER DELIBERATE 
HOSPITAL TRAIN BOMBED BY ENEMY AIRMEN. BOMBING BY GERMAN 'PLANES. HOSPITALS HAVE ALSO BEEN BOMBED. 

The stark and ruthless character of the present German offensive is no more unmistakably | ordered the obliteration of the Red Cross sign on their vehicles. “All our drivers agree,” the 

revealed than in the deliberate attacks carried out by Nazi airmen on hospitals, hospital trains announcement declared, “that the Red Cross only attracts the attention of German pilots It 

and ambulances, despite their conspicuous markings. A message from Paris of May 26 stated ! no longer protects our men, and we are removing it in their interests.” Hospital ships clearly 


that the committee directing the American volunteer ambulance service on the French front had | marked — ay Red Crosses have also been deliberately bombed and machine-gunned by Nazi 
airmen, th in Norwegian and French ports. (Photographs by Planet.) 


. er 








AMSTERDAM AFTER BOMBARDMENT. THE PHOTOGRAPH ON THE LEFT SHOWS PART OF THE DESTRUCTION NEAR A CANAL, AND ON THE RIGHT IS A DESERTED STREET NEAR 
THE CENTRAL POST OFFICE JUST AFTER A RAID PEOPLE HAD TAKEN REFUGE IN THE SHELTERS 

Before the Dutch were forced to capitulate Amsterdam received its share of German “ frightfulness’ | entury houses with a canal running between them This house and those on each side of 

fromm the air. On one day alone there were five air-raid warnings between dawn and afternoon } were blown to pieces Houses on the opposite side of the canal were badly damaged Some 

Thirty vilians, including children. were killed when four heavy bombs fell in the heart of windows which had been heavily plastered with brown paper remained intact The voluntary 

Amsterdar Several of the victims were thrown into a canal and drowned The bombs struck | police were much occupied not only with A.R.P. duties, but in helping ¢ a ip the Nazi 


lean 
» house at the corner of Blauburewal and the Heereneracht, a double row of early ecighteentt | Fifth Column All important buildings had to be strongly guarded Photographs by Keystone 
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THE FOUR PRINCIPAL TYPES OF GERMAN TANK: HE 
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THE GERMAN LIGHT TANK, THE CONSTITUENT OF THE ‘MECHANICAL SHOCK TROOPS "’ DESIGNED TO PROFIT BY THE GAP MADE BY HEAVIER MACHINES AND FILTER THROUGH 
WEAK SPOTS. THIS TANK CARRIES A CREW OF THREE, MOUNTS TWO MACHINE-GUNS, AND IS BELIEVED TO HAVE A SPEED OF OVER 30 M.P.H. ON THE ROAD. 














THE GERMAN LIGHT TANK (LONG TYPE). THIS IS SLIGHTLY MORE FORMIDABLE THAN THF LIGHT TANK SEEN ABOVE, MOUNTING AN ANTI- TANK GUN AS WELL AS A MACHINE-GUN. 
BEING LONGER, IT CAN NEGOTIATE LARGER OBSTACLES. 


The strategy of mechanical warfare as evolved by the Germans relies very been seen that by intensive bombing the bombers clear a way for the heavy an 
considerably on their formidable array of tanks, which were first exhibited | tanks, which use their guns—and many mount a 75-mm. gun and large a 
to the public gaze in 1935 and since then have been produced in great calibre type machine-gun. Their method, however. is not to endure or com- ho 
quantities. On these pages we are enabled to give some of the.most im bat heavy shell-fire, for it has been proved that when substantial opposition tar 
portant types, part-sectioned to show the interior mechanism There has is met, the heavy tanks at once retreat until! more dive-bombers have been cot 
to be very close cohesion between the spearhead of the Blitzkrieg sent over and by intense bombing have silenced the serious artillery oppo- lar 
ttack—viz., the dive-bombers-—and the second line, the tanks. Whereas the sition. Then at once the “‘ heavies"’ go forward igain. The *‘ heavy medium ’”’ gu 
bombers attacking in vast numbers become the heavy artillery of the attack, tank illustrated, though possibly not the largest type possessed by the Th 
the tanks are the light artillery and mobile mechanical shock-troops It has enemy, has been put into the field by the Germans in considerable numbers ha 
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HEAVY AND LIGHT MECHANICAL CAVALRY. 


Artist G. H. Davis. 
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THE GERMAN LIGHT MEDIUM TANK. THIS IS VERY SIMILAR TO THE LONG LIGHT TANK, BUT HAS A SMALL LOOK-OUT HATCH ON TOP OF THE TURRET AND RATHER HEAVIER GUN. 
LIKE ALL OTHER GERMAN TANKS, IT CARRIES WIRELESS. 


pgm PP ~ ONE LOADER 


wy) 


CLUTCH ANDO 
mc) y \ Sm- le) @ 


TENSIONING 
ROLLERS. 


THE GERMAN HEAVY MEDIUM TANK. THIS IS THE TYPE WHICH HAS FIGURED MUCH IN THE NEWS OF LATE IT MOUNTS A 75-MM. CALIBRE GUN IN THE MAIN TURRET, 
BESIDES MACHINE-GUNS IN OTHER TURRETS, AND CARRIES A CREW OF SEVEN 


and very extensively used. It has probably a 350-h.p. motor and carries a speed on the road of 23 m.p.h. The 
a crew of seven men, having a speed on level surfaces of over 20 miles an are the real light tanks, or mechanical shock-troops 
hour. In this type there is a rear sprocket drive, whereas in the lighter guns and carry a crew of three men and are reputed to have a 

tanks the driving sprockets are in front. Smaller than the “‘ heavy mediums "’ the road in excess of 30 m.p.h. Certain types of tanks are known as Section 
come the light tanks of various designs and sizes, ranging from the fairly Commander's Tanks and have a fixed “‘ turret’ of much larger size than the 
large ** long ”’ types with ten bogie wheels and armed, some with a 37-mm ordinary type, so that the section commander has a more roomy space to 
gun in addition to a machin thers with standard anti-tank guns worl A 
The former type may be ignated “light medium tanks; they 


have approximately a 25 Carry a crew of 


‘short’ type, or eight bogie class 
They mount machine 


speed on 


section consists of twelve tanks, and from this mobile fice the 
commander, by means of his powerfu ireless transmitting and receiving 
four men, and have nveys his orders to the commanders of the other tanks of his sect 
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WAR SPEED: WOMEN MUNITION HANDS AT WORK. 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON SUNDAY, MAY 26, WHEN BOTH MEN AND WOMEN WORKERS 
PUT IN A’ FULL DAY ON AMMUNITION SUPPLIES, SHOWING GIRLS BUSILY AT WORK 
PREPARING FUSE-CAPS AT THE ARSENAL. 








4 


THE RESPONSE TO THE MINISTER OF SUPPLY’S WORK AT WAR SPEED ”’ EXHORTATION—FACTORIES 
WORKING 24 HOURS A DAY SEVEN DAYS A WEEK: GIRL MUNITION-WORKERS INSPECTING 
FINISHED PARTS, 


WORKERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY WILLINGLY RESPOND TO THE SUPPLY MINISTER'S 
URGENT “‘CALL FOR ARMS” BY FORGOING THEIR SUNDAY HOLIDAY: A WOMAN 
MUNITION-WORKER MANIPULATING AN ARMS-MAKING MACHINE, 


ONE OF THOUSANDS OF GIRLS NOW ENGAGED THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY IN A DELICATE OPERATION : ADJUSTING MINUTE PIECES OF THE FUSES FOR ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
ASSEMBLING AND TESTING THE MECHANICAL TIME-FUSES USED FOR ANTI-AIRCRAFT SHELLS. THE AVERAGE AGE OF THE WOMEN WORKERS, WHO REQUIRE A WATCHMAKER’'S 
SHELLS THE PRESENT TOTAL OF FUSE PRODUCTION EXCEEDS THAT OF I918 DELICACY OF TOUCH, IS TWENTY 


When the munition factories started complete Sunday working the women operatives kind or another. It had been stated that at the outbreak of war one-half of the 
undertook their full share of the task Some interesting facts about their absorption women of working ages in Germany were already employed as compared with only 
into industry have been given by Mr. J. C. Johnstone in the “ Daily Telegraph.” one-third in this country, and the proportion in Germany had become much higher 
In the last war, he said, 1,700,000 women were absorbed into industry, the great It was not sufficient that men and women should be employed; they must be 
jority of them directly replacing men It was estimated that this time, on a employed to the utmost extent possible on work that is necessary t ur war 
basis of full mobilisation, 4,000,000 women could be brought into war work of one effort and that alone. (Photographs by Fox and S. and G) 
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HERE are 
times when 
the sword seems definitely mightier than the pen, and we 
are living in one of those times now. Doubtless certain 
great writings have outlasted, in public memory, the 
military achievements of their period. The Odes of 
Horace, for example, have outlasted the Roman Empire ; 
yet without the conquests of Czsar and Augustus, Horace 
could never have written them. Instead of claiming that 
the pen is mightier than the sword, it would be truer, if 
less epigrammatic, to say that the fruits of the pen may be 
more permanent, but that initially they need the sword’s 
protection. In other words, the poet—and artists gener- 
ally—can only work in favourable conditions within ar 
enclosure of security established and defended by force. 
They could hardly thrive under a régime of barbarism. 


While the guns are thundering and bombs exploding, 
books and their writers can do little towards the attain- 
ment of our immediate war aims, compressed by Mr. Chur- 
chill into the single word—victory. They can do a good 
deal, however, in preparing the ground for the post-war 
use of victory on such lines 
as to prevent a recurrence of 
the catastrophe. One _in- 
creasingly supported project 
for the reorganisation of 
Europe, and eventually of the 
world, is discussed by a score 
and more of noted writers, 
from as many _ different 
angles in *‘ FEpERAL UNron.” 
A Symposium. Edited by 
M. Chaning- Pearce (Cape; 
1os. 6d.). This much-can- 
vassed scheme, it is recalled, 
was first enunciated in an 
American work, Mr. Clarence 
Streit’s ‘‘ Union Now” (re- 
viewed on this page last 
year), which has had a great 
and growing influence on 
political thought. The second 
word in its title, however, on 
which, I remember, the 
author laid much emphasis, 
failed to cause immediate 
action. That was only to 
be ‘expected, for Federal 
Union, like Rome, is not to be 
built in a day. Another fea- 
ture of Mr. Streit’s plan—his 
suggestion that the President 
of the United States should 
take the lead in forming a union of democratic 
peoples—is not so prominent in the present 
volume. While relying less on the initiative of 
what was once the New World, however, it 
adopts as a motto words which Tennyson puts 
into the mouth of Ulysses— 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world, 


‘This collection of essays,’’ writes its editor, 
‘“‘ professes to be no more than ‘ prolegomena’ 
to that intensive research, that ‘ great debate’ 
which Mr. H. G. Wells has announced that we 
need, ‘ concurrently with this war.’’’ The book’s 
purpose is not to produce premature policies, but 
to present the problem from many points of view 
and form a basis for further advance. The intro- 
duction contains a Statement of Aims, forming the 
creed of the Federal Union Movement. Its ex- 
ponents hope that such a Union of peoples would 
replace sovereign States, while assuring national 
self-government to all component units in affairs 
of solely national interest. Obviously such a 
scheme will arouse great controversy, for every 
nation is jealous of its own traditions and in- 
stitutions, and any surrender or subordination 
thereof could only come about by slow degrees. 
Any sort of conflict over its provisions might 
defeat its principal object—the prevention of war. 
Moreover, war must continue to be a danger so 
long as there exist aggressive nations willing to 
be led by ruthless dictators, practically vast 
bands of brigands. Who wants to federate with 
them now? They must first be educated, and it 
will take time to eradicate from their minds the pestilent 
doctrines hitherto bred in them. 


I cannot here specify by name all the partakers in 
this sober symposium. Suffice it to say that the list in- 
cludes such well-known writers as J. B. Priestley, Storm 
Jameson, J. Middleton Murry, and H. Wickham Steed. 
For expressing a popular view of the subject, perhaps no 
one is better qualified than Mr. Priestley. Incidentally, 
he enforces the suggesu.n .°ade above, that the pen needs 
the protective power of the sword. ‘* You cannot success- 
fully compose a sonnet or sonata,” he writes, * if you suspect 
that the house is on fire. Not only war itself, but the 
perpetual threat or rumour of war is death to the arts. 
No culture worth the name could survive many years of 
that new state of affairs . . the invention of the Nazis, 
who first ruined the arts of their own country and then 
spread that ruin across Europe.’” Nazidom’s basic fallacy 
the absurd claim of racial superiority—is easily deflated by 
Mr. Priestley’s penetrating thrusts. “ Consider,” he says, 


GRIST FOR THE MILLS OF THE IRON AND STEEL CONTROL: 
THE “CRUSH” RAILINGS BETWEEN HYDE PARK CORNER AND STANHOPE GATE. 


A LORRY BEING LOADED WITH 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


“‘ the recent cultural history of Germany. One of the most 
familiar Nazi criticisms of the Weimar Republic was that 
it was not truly national in feeling but merely international, 
dominated by ‘ Marxist and Jewish elements.’ Yet in 
spite of serious economic difficulties, the cultural achieve- 
ments—especially in literature, the drama, music, films— 
of the Weimar Republic were considerable, so that Ger- 
many took the place in the world of art to which she is 
entitled. On the other hand, the Third Reich, which 
became the home of a frenzied nationalism and talked of 
nothing but the ‘German soul,’ has made a miserably 
small contribution to the world’s culture.” 


Again, Mr. Priestley makes a valuable point when he 
distinguishes between belligerent nationalism and that love 
of one’s native land which springs from affection for familiar 
places. ‘* It is good,” he says, ‘* that Hardy’s novels should 
come out of the Dorset soil, that Cézanne’s landscapes 
should belong to Provence, that the symphonies and tone- 
poems of Sibelius should give us the cold glitter of his 








MUNITIONS DRIVE. (Keystone.) 


It has for some time been suggested that the railings in London parks and squares 
should be removed and the public allowed to enjoy the latter without restriction. 
In view of the usefulness of iron for the munitions drive, now would have seemed to business much better. This is no time to start 
be the time to do this, but it is not proposed to dispense with the railings of any parks 
under the control of the Office of Works. The railings illustrated above are merely 

those used for regulating Hyde Park crowds on special occasions. 


Finnish lakes. But all this, to my mind, is not nationalism 
but regionalism, a very different thing, not political at all. 
And I cannot see the slightest reason why the delegation 
of national sovereignty to a federal authority should blot 
out all regional influences.” 


Federal Union, as a solution of the world’s problem, is 
also the goal reached in a well-known philosopher's quest 
for the ultimate post-war aim, described in “ Journey 
TuHrouGH THE War Minp.” By C. E. M. Joad (Faber; 
8s. 6d.). The book begins with a lively account of an 
actual journey, on foot, in the Scottish Highlands, where 
he learned that Germany had made war on Poland 
Realising that the National Peace Council, of which he was 
chairman, now * had about as much chance of being attended 
to as the squeak of a mouse exhorting to conciliation a 
couple of lions roaring defiance and lashing their tails," 
he went to London eager to find some useful public work. 
He wanted to help in the war because “ there seemed to be 
no particular point in barking like an impotent puppy at 
the heels of the war machine in the hope of making it stop.” 


MEN EMPLOYED BY THE OFFICE OF WORKS REMOVING 


IRON SUPPORTS FROM THE EAST SIDE OF 
HYDE PARK, TO BE TAKEN AWAY FOR SCRAP-—WHICH IS UTILISED FOR THE 





He wished to 
work, he says, 
‘with all those who believed, as I did, that the Nazi ré- 
gime was an outrage upon human decency and civilisation.” 


Mr. Joad’s account of his spiritual wrestlings will appeal 
deeply to thousands who went through a similar experience. 
“It was necessary, no doubt,” he writes, ‘‘ to work whole- 
heartedly for the destruction of the Nazi tyranny, one of 
the most horrible that the world has known, but this would 
be only a negative result of the war. The one constructive 
aim that seemed to me worth while was the establishment 
of conditions which would make a recurrence of the war 
impossible.”” He sought light from such books as Wells’s 
“* The Fate of Homo Sapiens,” the Fourth Satire of Gulliver, 
and Shaw’s ** Back to Methuselah,’’ and also in Plato, 
Voltaire, and Fielding. ‘“‘I could not, I thought, do 
better,” he says, “ than try by talking to friends to find what 
in their view were the reasons which made the war in- 
evitable ; the good to be gained by it, and the ends which 
justified it. ... The remainder of this book consists of 
the record of my inquiries and findings.” 


Thus Mr. Joad set forth 

on his “ journey through the 
war mind.” The views 
elicited were very various, 
and included those of The 
Good Patriot, The War 
Winner, The Reasonable 
Pacifist, and ‘* The Hateress 
of Huns’’—a _ rural Lady 
Bountiful who apparently 
adopted the old Roman 
slogan, “Delenda est 
Carthago,” and recommended 
‘*a real Carthaginian peace.” 
Other interviews produced 
an Apology for Stalin and 
A Religion for Our Times. 
Finally stating his own con- 
clusions, Mr. Joad writes: 
“ Civilisation hangs on the 
verge of possible disaster. . . . 
How, then, men ask, are we 
to be saved? ... The 
answer is that they can be 
saved by Federation. 
For Federal Union is in the 
air. Federalism is in the direct 
line of evolution. ... One 
can see the process happening 
in the history of our own 
country. Duringlthe Heptarchy 
it would have seemed incredible that England 
should one day become one single nation... . 
Presently we find this nation England fighting 
the nation Scotland, and later the United 
Kingdom of England, Wales and Scotland 
fighting a united France... . It is surely in- 
conceivable that it [the process] should stop at 
this point."”. Mr. Joad does not attempt to work 
out in detail a system of federal government for 
Europe on any larger area. That, he says, would 
demand a book to itself. 


(Associated Press.) 


British women can play a much larger part 
in public life nowadays than formerly, but they 
have not yet made the most of their opportun 
ities, especially in international affairs. This is 
one of the arguments urged in a book that ex 


presses a feminine view of the war—'*' How to 
Get By in War-Time.” By Ethyle Campbell 
(Peter Davies; 5s.). Much that the author 


says about woman's task to “‘ keep the home 
fires burning,’’ and on such matters as_ food, 
health, dress, and domestic economies, is good 
and useful. Two elements in her work, how 
ever, seem to me debatable One is her pre 
judice against masculine “ inefficiency,”” with 
suggestions that women could conduct the nation’s 


a sex war [he other is her habit of blaming 
our own statesmen for not having avoided 
war. In reading the book I have constantly 
wanted to exclaim: ** We were not the aggressors! We 
went to all limits to preserve peace. You are preaching to 
the converted. Go and lay your complaints before Hitler 
If you think women could prevent war, first carry your 
crusade among the women of Germany.”” These remarks 
might apply to many other books that contain loose tirades 
about responsibility for the war. 


Two other notable books bearing on war—mostly the 
last one—must be held over for the present. One is a 
reprint (12th impression) of a well-known psychological 
study——*‘ Instincts oF tHe Herp IN Peace AND War.” 
By W. Trotter (Benn; §s.). The author was the late 
Professor Wilfred Trotter, who until his recent death was 
Sergeant-Surgeon to the King The other book is a con 
tinuation of a revealing medical autobiography-—* Time 
anp Cuance.”” By Harold Dearden, author of ** The Wind 
of Circumstance" (Heinemann; 12s. 6c.) P remember 
finding the author's previous volume of reminiscences 
particularly enjoyable 
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SO DESIGNED AS TO SURMOUNT GULLIES AND DECLIVITIES AND SIMILAR NATURAL 
OBSTACLES: A FRENCH CATERPILLAR TRACTOR, LADEN WITH HEAVY-CALIBRE SHELLS 
FOR THE GUN SEEN ON THE RIGHT. (A.P.) : 
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FRENCH LIGHT TANKS IN MASS FORMATION—THE COUNTERPART OF THE 
GERMAN TANKS ILLUSTRATED ON PAGE 704 (BOTTOM; LEFT) OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE. 
EACH TANK BEARS A NAME, LIKE A WARSHIP. (Keystone.) 
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OF MACHINES: A MASSIVE FRENCH TANK CRASHING DOWN TALL 
PROGRESS. IT BEARS THE NAME “LA TOUR D’AUVERGNE.” 
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HEAVY TANKS ADVANCING TO PARRY THE GERMAN THRUST INTO FRANCE. SUCH 
OR OTHER LARGE-SCALE OPERATIONS, WHICH THE NEW COMMANDER 
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® GOING OVER THE TOP: AN ASSEMBLY OF LIGHT AND EXTRAORDINARILY 3 
\ IN PROCESS OF CLIMBING A DECLIVITY ON THE WESTERN FRONT. IT IS BELIEVED 
} THAT LARGE NUMBERS ARE HELD IN RESERVE. (S. and G.) f 
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A dramatic story of a charge by French tanks across the neck of a German 
armoured column which had pierced the Maginot Line extension near Sedan 
was given by Mr. George Millar, the ** Daily Express war correspondent with 


the French Army, on May 16. ‘‘I saw the French tanks leave,’ he wrote, | 
se ai | saw the tanks return, hot and steaming. When they passed 
to-night through this village behind the front line the vibration was so 





A LIGHT TANK FIRING FROM HER FORWARD GUNS AS IT MOVES {NTO BATTLE. 
SUCH CHARS D'ASSAUT ARE ABLE TO MANCEUVRE OVER ALL BUT THE MOST DIFFICULT 
TERRAIN. (Planet.) 
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tremendous that at first some people thought we were being bombed. A 
despatch rider who saw the French crash through said to me: ‘It was a 
terrible sight. Inhuman, incredible. I had never imagined there could be 
such a fiendish noise. In the first charge our men had the advantage of 
the hill. They came down at full throttle and they did not swerve for 
anything. Trees went cracking and flying. When they met the enemy they 
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TE PROVED THEMSELVES SUPERIOR TO NAZI MACHINES. 
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A HEAVY-CALIBRE FRENCH GUN, MOUNTED ON A MUNITION LIMBER AND CATER- 
PILLAR GUN-MOUNTING, INSTEAD OF THE CUSTOMARY RAILWAY BOGEY-TRUCK, AND 7 
CAPABLE OF CROSS-COUNTRY MOVEMENT. (A.P.) 
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THE LEADER BEARING THE NAME, “ SIMOUN,” OF A FAMOUS FRENCH DESTROYER, 
DECORATED FOR ITS U-BOAT SINKINGS: AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF HEAVY FRENCH 
TANKS ENTERING LUXEMBURG TERRITORY AFTER THE NAZI INVASION. (Wide World.) 
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- SUCH tN-CHIEF OF THE ALLIED ARMIES BE USED IN ANY BIG COUNTER-ATTACKS, “¥ F ONE OF THE FRENCH HEAVY “TRAVELLING FORTRESSES,” MOUNTING A PIECE OF LIGHT ARTILLERY 
} s IN -e , ? . j 

MANDER UNDERTAKES. (Wide Worl.) ITS WEIGHT MAY BE JUDGED FROM THE SIZE OF THE TREE IT IS CRUSHING. (S. and G.) 
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a A A GROUP OF FRENCH TANKS OF DIFFERENT TYPES OPERATING ACROSS MUDDY PLAINS 7 A A LINE OF LIGHT canes cap asene THROUGH WOODED COUNTRY ; THEY appaak ro 
oe IN FRANCE. THE WEATHER IS, OF COURSE, A MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR IN TANK ¥¢ BE USING A SMOKE SCREEN AN supent = ATURE OF TANK TACTICS SIN¢ 17 
ut j ’ A FE E 19 
i «SES eee OPERATIONS. (Wide World.) } ALTHOUGH NOT GREATLY USED SO FAR IN THIS WAR. (Keystone) 
_—" carried right on. I saw one of ours hit a big German tank full in the side. and shell-fire in front of it."" ‘“‘ The French went through and back, and through 
— the German rolled over. Our men thundered on.’ The French tanks again."’ The correspondent added: *' Then they began ‘the job of stopping the 
d be por bee the German column before Sedan and charged directly across ‘hole’ made by the Germans For the first time they used massed tanks 
se of eonage at several places. Heavy tanks guarded the German flanks Anti against tanks.” The front line of Germans was decimated by anti-tank 
~ foo ne guns between and behind them spat shells at the French, but nothing mines and guns A drawing showing French light tanks being built is 
they ould stop the avalanche of hundreds of tons of steel spraying machine-gun reproduced n page , 733 
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— Notes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 

















ig this article I have not always had the courage to 
give first place to the novel I admired most. Some- 
times it was not intended for a wide public; sometimes 
it appeared too slight. One can’t help feeling that size 
and weight have their claim, and that a massive work 
(if it is any good at all) demands a particularly long 
notice. But that idea takes no account of art—of the 
unique something which may be absent from good or 
even brilliant novels, and without which they remain 
earthbound, for all their skill. This time I shall ignore 
mass and every laboured virtue, and give precedence to 
a short and frankly charming book—‘‘ The Dark Door.” 


The jacket presents it as a kind of thriller. And, 
indeed, it has the outward form of a thriller. Strange 
doings have been observed at Kra, in Siam. As Kra is 
of strategic value, they cause anxiety, 
and the narrator, an Orientalist in the 





C TOT D 


social and affectionate nature—etc. And Charley, after 
many imbecile exploits, comes to grief. 


I don’t suggest that Mr. Cary has in any vulgar sense 
repeated himself. He is a very able writer indeed, and 
has renewed his material with care and brilliance from 
the ground up. What remains unchanged is what he 
wants to say about human life. 


He has the tone of an anthropologist: tribe, tribal, 
ritual are his favourite words. The evacuee children 
are a ‘“‘ tribe’; and they are ruled by another tribe (the 
grown-ups) whose outlook is entirely different and whose 
customs they haven't grasped. (You see the analogy 
with ‘‘ Mister Johnson.’’) Therefore it is easy for them 
to become criminal. Charley is not a criminal type; in 





pretending to belong, to another race. Even the grown- 
ups are treated more as specimens than as fellow-beings. 
Yet one can feel emotion somewhere about; there are 
glints of humour and of beauty, and, like its predecessor, 
““Charley Is My Darling” ends in a gush of pathos. I 
think it’s rather too long ; where there is so little contact 
between minds, or continuity of purpose, attention becomes 
an effort. 


In this, her second novel, Miss Aldyth Williams has 
flitted only from the blue bed to the brown—from Canding- 
worth to the next-door village of Marterwell. Her new 
clergyman is a young scholar who describes himself as a 
priest, and finds it miserably hard to reach the souls of 
his flock. It is made no easier by his rescue of the squatter 
girl Ivy ; she falls in love with him, does her best to take 

away his good name, and embroils. him 
with her sweetheart, the only villager 





employ of the Secret Service, gets the 
job of finding out what they mean. 
For this purpose he adopts the role of 
a Buddhist monk, makes his way 
across the frontier, not without a good 
deal of opposition, and finally learns 
the secret, as it were, from the horse’s 
mouth. Perhaps I had better not 
divulge what was really doing at Kra. 
Yet it would be unfair to lovers of 
suspense not to drop a hint: the ex- 
citement never goes beyond a pleased 
curiosity, and though we may not guess 


To Our Readers at Home 


and Abroad. 





he had succeeded in making friends 
with. Those who liked Miss Williams’ 
first book will find ‘‘ Pastoral Sym- 
phony” an improvement but not a 
change. As before, there is a violent 
scene at the end, and the ghost of a 
delicate amour that never materialises. 
There is charm, too, and a subtle vein 
of comedy; and a deep concern with, 
and special way of treating, difference 
of class. 


I cannot give a short account of 


the secret, we can guess that it has no 
sting. This charming, happy tale can’t 
be going to land us in the frightfulness 
of power politics. 


“The Spanish Bride,’ for it has no plot. 
The central figures are Brigade-Major 
Harry Smith and the child who became 
his wife (as everybody knows) after 


T the present time much of our space has to be devoted to the 
progress of the War in its various spheres, and although 
special arrangements of our own have been made to cover the v 

: ; Fi f Badajos; and very taking creatures 
War in all its phases, there may be occasions when some of our they are, Juana especially. But the 
readers living abroad or at home may, by chance, witness scenes of real “hero” is the British Army in 

Spain. Readers of Miss Heyer’s novel on 
exceptional interest of which perhaps they may be able to take Waterloo know how well she writes, 
photographs, or to make sketches. 


But I could make it sound, if not 
thrilling, at least sensationally exotic ; 
Mr. Collis has sometimes been re- 
viewed on those lines. I could adduce 


an ancient tree-spirit, a miracle or and how very well she writes history ; 





two, the naive ideas of a village head- 
man—and it would all sound = ex- 
tremely ‘“‘ colourful” and admirably far- 
fetched. It would be quite misleading, 
however. Mr. Collis does not exploit 
the strangeness of the East; his far 
more exquisite gift is that of making 
us feel at home—of introducing us, 
simply, to our own nature in a new 
and delightful guise. It is wonderful 
how much he has got into this little 
book; but then he never labours a 
point. The changing background is sug- 
gested’ in a few words—‘“ the water 
and the sound of the forest” in Lower 
Burma; life in ‘jungle places,’’ like 
the Village of Falling Light; and the 
ordered calm of a Buddhist monastery. 
The characters are few, but they 
are as different as possible from one 
another, and all alive. There is a 
very unobtrusive and touching heroine ; 
a pathetic young A.C., stranded in 
the last outpost of Burma, and solacing 
his loneliness and fixedness with the 
Divine Comedy; a highly businesslike 
Mrs. Farwell, who is Chinese; a head- 
man with an idée fixe; and, not least, 
a royal Chaplain composed of charm, 
intellect and courtesy, with a dash of 
humbug. And we feel as much at home 
with the Siamese philosopher as with the 
young Englishman. All these people, ex- 
cept Hester, are comic figures, but they 





interest. 


the Censors for publication. 
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The submission of such material will be welcomed by the Editor 
of The Illustrated London News, with a view to publication. 
graphs should be accompanied by full explanatory titles, and sketches 
(especially in the case of very rough sketches) should be annotated 
with full written details in order to explain clearly all points of 
All material which we may be able to publish will be paid 
for at our best rates. 


All drawings or photographs of scenes dealing with the present 
War will be submitted by us for Censorship before publication, and 
we undertake not to publish illustrations or text submitted by any 
of our readers unless such material has been approved officially by 
Photographs or sketches should be 
Illustrated London News, 
32-34, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4., England. 


N.B.—Readers are 


to the Editor of The 


reminded, however, 


Photo- 


that there are certain 
regulations regarding the taking of photographs in wartime with 
which they should make themselves familiar, as these regulations 
must be complied with. 


and they may think, as I do, that 
she is not quite so good at fiction 
proper. “The Spanish Bride’ shows 
her at her best. It is thoroughly in- 
formed, and intensely animated. 


‘““Miss Susie Slagle’s’’ seems to be 
enjoying a great vogue. It is easy read- 
ing, and Miss Tucker certainly deserves 
praise for the zeal with which she has got 
up medicine and Baltimore ; but I should 
not rank it high among the “ doctor” 
novels of my acquaintance. The story is 
all in bits and pieces, and the young men, 
and their girls, and Miss Susie, who keeps 
their boarding-house, are all quite too 
lovable. I suppose that must be the 
charm: a good deal of shop in a disin- 
fecting ocean of sentiment. 


“Stationary Journey” is a queer little 
book ; it is a first novel, hardly more than 
an anecdote. Two young people are 
marooned in an empty village in China, 

e Watching for a train which doesn’t come, 
because of the war. Then it passes 
through, and they miss it, and are joined 
by another group of castaways, male and 
female. And everyone settles down to 
watching for the next train. The story 
is described as one of suspense, but 
what makes it truly lifelike and appal- 
ling is its vulgarity. These people are 








are drawn with the friendliest, most 

sympathetic wit; they are all more or 

less engaging; there are no shadows in this book. Its 
worst moment is when the Chaplain comes across the 
hero in English dress. A dozen lines are enough for a 
complete, humiliating vision of Anglo-India. 


I wish I could give some idea of the conversations. 
In our day, though intelligent novelists are two a 
penny, one may look far enough for an_ intelligent 
novelist with a real appreciation of life. And when 
he works in a medium of pure pleasure, what shall 
we say? I have only one complaint: the writing now 
and then betrays hurry, and that is sad. It should 
be perfectly finished. 


To those who like their novels uncomfortable, I recom- 
mend Mr, Joyce Cary. But they may have found him 
out for themselves. If so, they will remember that the 
subject of his last book was a negro lad called Mister 
Johnson—a charming lad, with a poetic soul, a lively, 
social and affectionate nature, no understanding of his 
environment, and no sense. Mister Johnson, after many, 
and usually imbecile, exploits, came to grief. Well, now 
the author has moved from Africa to a village in the West 
of England, and his subject is Charley Brown, the evacuee. 
It looks like a complete change. But very soon we find 
that Charley is a nice lad, with a poetic soul, a lively, 





London he has only been rather wild, but in the village 
a bad start makes him reckless, and sociability, imagination, 
and the desire to lead put him at the head of a gang. 
From stealing cars they advance to burglary. And in 
the end they are caught—just as Charley was growing 
up and had begun to right himself. 


As I said before, it is extremely uncomfortable. The 
method is so detached—not unsympathetic, but not 
quite human; as though the author belonged, or is 
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not in danger; they are merely sticky 
and self-centred and petty-minded, and 
thrown together in a way that shows 
them all up. It is a brilliant little performance, with 
touches of emotion and of pure farce ; and Miss Pynegar’s 
next book should be well worth reading. 


Mr. Macdonell’s ‘‘ The Crew of the Anaconda” is a thriller 
of the present war. A young Irish-American, shady but 
with his heart, or rather, his moral indignation, in the 
right place, volunteers to break a German spy ring. There 
is a lovely young super-girl, a lot of gangster activity, and 
a description of London in the early days of September. 
This writer never lacks wit or spirit, but | have known him 
in better vein. 


Mr. Cobb's “ Sergeant Ross in Disguise ” is posing as a 
young German in order to persuade the I.R.A. he is someone 
else. He gets into a series of nasty places, but does his 
job. A good story, and well written. 


At the centre of the Teilhets’ ‘The Broken Face Murders” 
is a new American sect, founded as a “‘ mail-order business ”’ 
and then improved into a system of legal murder. Action 
abounds, and the gallant Baron von Kaz is great fun. 


* Death on the Boat-Train” has an ingenious method 
of taking life. But I shouldn’t call it a first-class Rhode ; 
the story rather lacks interest. _#e P 
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A “SECRET” LONG KNOWN TO EXPERTS: FLAME-THROWING TANKS. 


FLAME-THROWING TANKS WERE ONE OF THE NAZIS’ BOASTED “SECRET WEAPONS’ AND WERE REPORTED TO HAVE PLAYED A PART IN THE CAPTURE OF THE LIEGE FORT 
OF EBEN EYMAEL: BUT THESE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW TANKS USED BY THE ITALIAN ARMY, OF WHICH THEY HAVE LONG BEEN PART. 
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A NEAR VIEW OF ITALIAN FLAME-THROWING TANKS, WHICH HAVE A RANGE AT LEAST AS LONG AS, IF NOT LONGER THAN, THE 90 YARDS CLAIMED FOR 
THE GERMAN MODEL; SHOWING THE PENDANT FUEL-LIMBER AND THE FLAME DENSITY AND ACCOMPANYING SMOKE 


In a letter published by the “ Daily Telegraph " on May 15 a correspondent pointed , which was, of course, well known during the last war to experts.” It is possible 
out that the so-called “ secret weapon" of the Germans, the flame-throwing tank, | that Germany adopted the idea of the flame-throwing tank from the Italian device 
was no new invention but that a picture of an Italian model “with a range at The flame-thrower, as a weapon, dates back to 1906, when a German named 
least as long as, if not longer than, the 90 yards claimed for the German model "’ Richard Fiedler produced a service model which was already under experiment 
appeared about two years ago “ German propaganda tried to get us groggy in ; in 1914 All flame -throwers work on the principle of a mixture of heavy and 
the same way about the magnetic mine,”” he added, “the general mechanism of light oils propelled through a nozzle by compressed air or gas. (Wide World.) 
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World of the Cheatre. 


By IVOR BROWN. 





MATTERS OF 


PLACE 


HERE was a time when managers used to present 


AND TIME. 
film-stars on the stage with the confident 
assumption that they would not only draw their 
entire picture-house public into the theatre but also 
knock the usual theatre audience all of a heap with 
their beauty and their brilliance. As a rule, the 
assumption was completely unjustified; cither the 
play was a silly little ‘ star-vehicle,”’ which even 
the star could not make interesting, or else the star 
of the screen turned out to have no stage technique. 
Gradually it came to be realised that the screen and 
stage are separate worlds. It is true that many stage- 
players have done well on the screen, but how many, 
who first made a reputation on the screen, have 
enhanced it on the stage? I can think of none. 
The rashness of confusing two worlds of enter- 
tainment is again made obvious when radio stars are 
transferred from the studio to the stage. ‘‘ Garrison 
Theatre’ had been a Saturday-night favourite “ on 
the air’’ for some months, and Private Jack Warner 
and his ‘little gel’’—or “ gyel’’ became the darlings 
of the nation. But “ Garrison Theatre,’’ when trans- 
ferred to the Palladium, seemed to me only to be 
really good when it was not being ‘‘ Garrison Theatre.” 
That is to say, the features which were most appealing 
“on the air,’’ Private Warner’s back-chat with the 
programme “‘ gyel ”’ and his creation of a real character 
and a special Cockney idiom of his own, failed to 
‘come across" freshly, while the variety turns 
abundantly held the public. That is exactly what 
one might have expected. There are times and 
places for all sorts of entertainment, and the skilled 
people know just when and where and how to show 
their art or their cunning. Confuse the time and the 
place, mix screen and stage, the unseen voice with the 
visible presence, and the result may be disappointing. 































IRENE VANBRUGH AS QUEEN CATHERINE 
OF BRAGANZA IN “IN 
CHARLES’S 


Goob KING 
DAYS,”” GEORGI 
PLAY AT THE NEW 
DESCRIBED AS A’ HISTORY 
THREE SCENES, 


GOLDEN 
BERNARD SHAW'S 
THEATRE, 

LESSON IN 


Photograph by Germaine Kahnova 
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items in “ Garrison 
Mr. Joe performance of 
trick billiard-table 
(made visible to the whole house 


that one of the best 
Theatre’ is 
Davis's 
shots on the 











THE YOUNG SECOND WIFE OF MAXIM 
JOHNSON) IS TOLD BY THE FANATICAL HOUSEKEEPER 
(MARGARET RUTHERFORD) THAT SHE IS A HATED USURPER, 
NOT WANTED AT MANDERLEY; IN “ REBECCA,” 
Daphne du Maurier has made the play of ‘‘ Rebecca”’ out of her novel 
of the same name. All the scenes are laid at Manderley, the Cornish 
home of Maxim de Winter, and the play opens as he returns with his 
bride from France. As in the novel, her name is never mentioned. 
Rebecca, the first wife, still dominates the household. Dramatic 
revelations regarding the causes and manner of her death precede a 
peaceful ending. 
Photograph by Angus McBean. 


DE WINTER (CELIA 


same thing as translating the radio ‘ voice’’ into 
the visible person and expecting the latter to have 
all the interest of the former. 

Just why some people are so effective as invisible 
presences is a mystery. The fact remains that there 
are some voices which register personality at once, 
and others which do not. A few people who are tre- 
mendously magnetic in person are equally so when 
unseen. Miss Gracie Fields is a case in point. Her 
personality conquers everywhere—on a Stage, a 
screen, or on the air. But you cannot, it seems, 
take a conquering voice and expect its owner to con- 
quer immediately as a person on the stage. To be a 
master of acting or of variety is to be skilled in a kind 
of self-projection which is utterly different from the 
communication of character into a microphone. By 
Mr. Jack Warner as “ microphonist,” also by Miss 
Joan Winters, we have all been most engagingly 
entertained. They had strongly established them- 
selves as real, but invisible, persons. But at the 
Palladium they were applying one kind of talent to 
another kind of medium. Later on they may both 
be triumphant in that second medium. 
For, as a listener, I was certainly a Warner and 
Winters addict. 

Naturally, May has been an extremely difficult 
month in the London theatre: there were many post- 
ponements and with- 
drawals of pieces 
which might have 
done well in happier 
circumstance. rhe 
musical shows have 
the strongest appeal 
at a time of crisis: 


I hope so. 


they provide the 
quickest and most 
obvious escape. But 


it is possible to 
become tired of 
revues, and in that 


by an ingenious arrangement of case a glimpse of the 
mirrors), you may at once retort past may provide 
that | am contradicting my own the change of time 
principle of the right place But and place necessary 
that is not the case Mr. Davis to emotional relief 
plays billiards and snooker for a and mental stimu- 
spectac le, and does so with a lation when the 
magical certainty of touch which present is so sombre 
is really astounding He does Thus Mr Shaw's 
this professionally, both to win play, ale Good 
championships and as a public show, Kin Charles's 
and whether the show happens in ERNEST THESIGER AS “ MR. ROWLEY” (CHARLES 11.), Golden Days” (at 
a billiard-saloon or a music-hall IN THE SHAW PLAY AT THE NEW, WHICH WAS the New), could be 
the brilliance of his performance THE CMLEF PRODUCTION AT THE MALVERN FESTIVAL regarded as a play 
is identical his is not at all the LAST AUGUST Photograph by Germaine Kahnova.) for the moment just 








because it was not about the moment at all. People 

used to seeing and wearing uniforms and steel helmets 
may find natural escape in a view of Restoration 
silks and periwigs : when so much of the news is ugly, 
it may be nice to hear such a debate on beauty as 
Isaac Newton and Godfrey Kneller hold in the 
presence of King Charles. 

Mr. Shaw has often been thought of as cynical 
about the heroes and heroines of history, because he 
has preferred to present Casar, Cleopatra, Napoleon, 
Shakespeare, and so on, with a playful realism. But, 
in fact, he is a reverent man, who enjoys “‘ debunking ” 
the ‘‘ debunkers,” if that word may be taken now 
as acceptable and established English. He rescued 
St. Joan from the mockery of Shakespeare (or whoever 
wrote that part in ‘‘ Henry VI.’’) and Voltaire. Now 
he has cleared Charles the Second’s reputation from 
the charge of being merely merry, a hundsome hob- 
nobber with orange-wenches, and the light-headed 
leader of a light-principled court. 





THE 
HER HUSBAND, 


YOUNG MRS. DE WINTER (CELIA 
MAXIM (OWEN NARES), 
HIM, ALTHOUGH HE HAS 


HIS FIRST WIFE. 


JOHNSON) TELLS 
THAT SHE WILL 
CONFESSED THAT 
(Photograph by Angus McBean.) 


STAND BY 
HE SHOT 


Mr. Shaw sees him as a man of science and also as 
the first of our constitutional monarchs, one who had 
to keep his head on his shoulders by keeping his 
crown on his head—both feats being achieved by 
showing considerably more than the other 
members of his family. This play is a palaver about 
everything from mathematics to the nature of the 
Universe, but much of it is about the art of governing, 
especially of governing the English. Concerned with 
realities, but not with the immediate realities of 1940, 
Mr. Shaw’s Caroline Conversation Piece might be called 
the wartime consolation of the thinking classes, a con- 
tribution to our theatre most suitable to time and place. 

M. Jean Cocteau’s ‘‘ Les Parents Terribles,”” which 
is being played in English at the Gate Theatre, is a 
piece which suffers grievously from the conditions of 
the time. Just as one was hearing from hour to hour 
of France’s ordeal and the nation’s magnificent en- 
durance, there came this play about a French household 
and its squalid emotional complications, a home in 
which neither of the men seemed worth a moment’s 
consideration. Of course, I am 


sense 


not for a moment 
suggesting that such a play should not be staged 
now. The merits of a work of art are independent of 
circumstance in the end It was merely bad luck 
that it should have collided with news of battle in 
France on a scale of 
extent It will 


such gallantry, ferocity and 
vividly in my mind because 
of the acting, especially because of Miss Mary Hinton’s 
performance as an untidy, unthinking, possessive 
mother. Miss Hinton is often cast as the precise kind 
of Englishwoman, who does the right thing at the 
right and knows all the 


remain 


address right people In 
this piece she is the exact opposite and she gives a 
remarkable picture of sallow unkemptness and domestic 
squalour as well as of mean-spirited, hysterical jealousy 
\s I said, the play may be unfortunate in the 
of its arrival, but the Gate 
Mr. Norman M 


time 
Theatre is its right place 
arshall has directed it most effectively 
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Sie is the best solution of all to the letter question. 
_ Give him a Swan Pen! It possesses a persuasive 7 
quality he won’t be able to resist, as every user discovers. 
Beautifully finished and balanced, it writes so smoothly 
and rapidly that you naturally want to use it again and 
again. And added attractions to the man on active service 


are that the Swan never leaks, and is always ready to ‘VIYELLA’ 





write instantly. So give him a Swan 


—and you'll both be pleased. for Service 


‘Viyella’ Khaki Shirts are winning fresh distinction daily. 


As in the Great War, so now 


They are guaranteed not to shrink or fade and to withstand 
the harshest wash and wear. Nor are they expensive, for they 


repay their cost with interest in long and faithful service. 
AT PEACE-TIME PRICES : Leveriess Swans, 17/6 to Pa) 8 
q/-. Visofil Swans, 25/-. Lever-filling Swans from 10/6. 
ckbird Pens, 7/6 (Ladies’ size, 8/6). Fyne-Poynt 
Pencils from $/-. Of all Stationers and Jewellers. 


KHAKI SHIRTS 15]- 


W ith two Collars 16/6 Also in heavier weight, with two Collars 20) 


Made throughout in the British Isles by Mabie, Todd 
& Co., Ltd. Branches: Swan House, 133/135 Oxford 
Street, W.1, and 79 High Holborn, W.C.1, London: 3 (emaamad GRIT 6 66 te 


Exchange Street, Manchester. Head Office temporarily ~ A . , 
> AG Equally good —‘ Viyella’ Khaki Socks 2/6 ‘Viyella’ Khaki Ties 2/6 


at 26 Donnington Square, Newbury, Berks. Ypay’ 
Pry 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 


T does not require the foresight of a prophet to 
know that the most important feature of motoring 
for some tiine to come will be economy. And when 
I say economy I mean it in a comprehensive sense ; 
not merely a low petrol consumption, but the mini- 
mum purchasing and running costs com- 
patible with the degree of performance and 
comfort required. Many motorists, there- 
fore, who used to run big luxury cars of 
high horse-power rating will inevitably turn 
to smaller cars ; indeed, they are doing so 
at the present time. Butalthough they will 
be prepared to give up roominess and flexi- ~ 
bility, they will be loath to dispense with 
other qualities usually found only in expen- 
sive luxury vehicles—such as coachwork 
that is out of the run of the normal stan- 
dardised type, and a road performance 
above the average. 

A very good example of the kind of car 
they require is the Wolseley ‘‘ Ten,” which 
has made an enviable name for itself among 
discriminating motorists. After three days 
at the wheel of one I can say without 
hesitation that this reputation is fully justi- 
fied. The predominant note conveyed by 
the lines of the coachwork is_ solidity, 
everything about the car being of sturdy, 
almost massive construction, and the doors 
shut with a quiet, decisive snap which is a 
sure sign of good workmanship. The clean 
lines of the body are not only to please 
the eye, because by flaring the forward 
edges of the screen pillars, for instance, the 
Wolseley designers have found that they 
have been able to reduce wind-roar at high 
speed—a sound that becomes increasingly noticeable 
as steps are taken to make engines quieter. 

I took to the driving position immediately. The 
Wolseley seats have been the subject of careful study 
and design, and they somehow combine luxurious 
softness, anatomically correct angles, and sufficient 
tautness to hold the driver firmly when the car is 
cornered rapidly. The actual construction of the 
seats is quite interesting, for they have a base of 


FORTY YEARS ON!—A MODERN WOLSELEY MODEL PASSING A 
CYLINDER WOLSELEY CAR AT COLESHILL, WARWICKSHIRE, ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE THOUSAND-MILES TRIAL OF 1900. 


In 1900 the little single-cylinder Wolseley won the class for cars between £200-£300. 


coil springs in tension (that is, held lengthwise instead 
of vertically), over which is laid a thick section of 
Dunlopillo rubber ; the whole thing is completed with 
Hairlok overlay and leather upholstery of high quality. 

The steering-wheel can be made to conform to 
one’s personal ideas as to its angle and distance from 
the dashboard, and the gear-lever and hand-brake 
can both be reached without leaning forward. The 
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instrument panel is situated very high up so that it 
can be seen with a minimum deflection of the driver’s 
eyes, and the dials themselves are clear and unpre- 
tentious in design. At night they can be illuminated 
to any desired extent, from a dull glow to a brilliant 
orange light, by the twisting of a knob on the dash- 
board. 

On the road the Wolseley ‘‘ Ten’’ lived up to 
all the praise I had heard about it, particularly in 


1900 SINGLE- 


regard to its speed capabilities and suspension—two 
points which are of importance to those who have been 
used to powerful, long-wheelbase cars, and who are 
consequently inclined to think of small saloons being 
invariably sluggish and badly sprung. Both qualities 
are remarkable in the Wolseley, because one has to 
force oneself to remember that this is a 10-h.p. car 
with a wheelbase of 7 ft. 6 in., carrying a full-size 
four-seater saloon body which has not. been 
skimped in any way, and is solidly con- 
structed in every detail. In actual per- 
formance the Wolseley “ Ten”’ is as brisk 
in its acceleration and as easy running at 
60 m.p.h. as many a car of half as much 
horse-power again. On any good stretch 
of main road it will reach 70 m.p.h. and 
over without any fuss whatsoever, and 
yet it is flexible enough for all practical 
purposes at the lower end of the speed 
scale. One naturally—and ungrudgingly— 
uses the synchromesh four-speed gear-box 
to assist such a gallant power-unit in 
accelerating away from low speeds, but the 
gear change is so simple that this is no 
hardship. 


THE WARP AND THE WOOF 
OF CIVILISED LIVING. 
(Continued) 

is the discovery and study of natural facts 
and principles without regard to the social 
implications of the knowledge gained, can- 
not rightly be maintained.’’ The worst of 
it is that even the most well-meaning of 
scientific researchers cannot {foresee to 
what base and devastating uses his 
discoveries and inventions may be put. To 
take a very simple example : did the inven- 
tor of the parachute ever think that his 
device might some day be used not as a toy, or asa 
means of saving life, but as a mode of dropping armed 
killers into peaceful countries ? It would be agreeable 
to look forward to an age in which all the resources 
of the human mind were employed on the better- 
ment of the human lot and the widening of human 
horizons. But the time is not yet, and the scientist 
has not yet been born who has discovered a means 
of abolishing wickedness. 
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